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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie.in 1903 





Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Normal Training Course Lecture Classes 
Postgraduate Normal Course Practise Department 





Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois, 
California School of Lip-Reading, 9 915 Shreve Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


18 East 4ist Street Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal New York City 


Lip-Reading; Principles and Practice, REVISED AR gece pie Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. ely used textbook on lip-reading. 














San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 
MISS KATHRYN DAGGY _ MRS. CORA C. WESTON 
Nitchie and Kinzie Methods. 
46 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading 








MISS IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal , Boston School of Lip-Reading 
_ 435 Andrus Building eras Minneapolis, Minn. NITCHIE METHOD | 
Central Institute for the Deaf mealeamnc rn Rccmaes _ 
818 South Kisghighway for the Adutt Bote tl Me. MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Normal sia Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


to the Adult Deaf 





Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip. Reading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 
Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, Regular and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. Advanced work. 
The Principal is authorized e aet the Nitchie Diploma to eulint a mary 8 sateen Suthihad 
603 Story B roadway at Sixth 12 Cham o e 
7 Les Anieion Cal. Pasadena, Cal. 











California School of Lip-Readin : : 
sn aan N. Kenfeld Mrs. te onronl Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


GRADUATES NITCHIE i NEW YORK for the Adult Deaf 


The Piodeete are oumeiont hd —e the Nitchie ssnicdeiaetsaiionie 
N 1 to qualified a — s. ‘ ‘ 
916 Shreve Buildi ing ae = Francisco, Cal. Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Berkeley Branch, 107 Wright Bide Berkeley, Cal. 











Small Classes Normal Course 
* . + Se aaa es 
Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Miss Elizabeth Brand, Principal Normal Graduate of the New York School ; 
Miss Cora A. Crawford, Acting Principal for the Hard of Hearing AY 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 112 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. : ; 


Highland Building, East Liberty Pittsburgh, Pa. 


d Lincoln, Nebraska 
KESSLER SC! SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 

















Private Lessons Small Classes Practice Department Normal Course 
Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of ugust 24, 1912, 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in’ Section 1103, Act of Sax. 3, 1919, 


authorized January 1922. 
Published monthly by the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. TT D. c. 


Printing Office: Monumental Printing Company, Baltimore, Wi. yright, 1923. 
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MABEL HUBBARD BELL---1859-1923 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 


T is rarely true that an individual 

lives to see the outcome of his own 
misfortune develop into a world-wide 
benefaction for others similarly circum- 
stanced, but such was the fact in the 
case of Mrs. Bell, the news of whose 
death on the tenth of January came 
as a great shock to those who had known 
her through years of vigorous activity in 
varied lines of interest and work. 

Becoming deaf in early childhood, it 
was her need that furnished the impulse 
to a devoted father and mother to find 
some way of retaining and regaining the 
fragments and dim memories of speech 
and language which remained. They 
found a way, and they spared neither 
time nor effort to open this way to the 
deaf children of Massachusetts and so of 
America. 

No one could more clearly tell the 
story of her early life and education than 
she has herself told it in a paper pre- 
pared for the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf in 1894. 

“IT was so young when the illness 
which deprived me of hearing occurred— 
it was so severe—my convalescence was 
so slow, and the consequent mental weak- 
ness so great, that I not only cannot re- 
member ever having heard, but cannot 
even recollect having been in a materially 
different position as regards articulation 
and speech-reading from the one I have 
occupied for so many years. . . . I 
presume the reason why I remember 
nothing of my first steps in speech-read- 
ing and articulation is due to the long 


period of mental and physical feebleness 
which followed my illness. My mother 
says that for many months I took no in- 
terest in anything and seemed to have no 
wants to express, and the baby speech I 
had previously possessed seemed entirely 
gone. During all that time my mother 
was working, planning, and striving, by 
every means in her power, to give me 
back the speech I had lost, and to make 
me read her lips. She talked to me 
long before I cared to talk back, and 
gradually, I suppose, both language and 
the ability to read speech came together 
with increasing mental and _ physical 
health. I just grew into it 
naturally—just as a hearing child grows 
into the knowledge of hearing speech— 
by perpetual practice. Every one spoke 
to me—no one made any signs and I 
cannot remember making any. . . . . 
The method of instruction pursued was 
essentially the same as that pursued with 
my two younger hearing sisters. In fact, 
we were taught together, and I remem- 
ber no difference being made between us. 
Very early books were placed in my 
hands and I became passionately fond of 
reading. I did not care to romp and 
play out of doors, all I wanted was to 
curl up in some quiet corner and read— 
all day long if allowed. My father’s 
library was well stocked and I had al- 
most free range. When eleven years old 
I delighted in reading such books as Jane 
Porter’s ‘Scottish Chiefs,’ and before I 
was thirteen I had read through, with 
intense interest, Motley’s ‘Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” most of Prescott’s his- 
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tories, several large volumes of the Civil 
War, books of travel, as well as all the 
stories and novels I could get hold of. 
We went abroad for three years, when | 
was twelve, and my mother made a point 
of giving me all the histories and his- 
torical novels she could find of the places 
we visited. From the day my 
mother knew that I would lose my hear- 
ing to that on which she gave me into 
my husband’s care, she was working and 
planning for her child—eagerly seizing 
every Opportunity that promised advant- 
age. Of all the good she did for me the 
greatest was when she taught me this 
love of reading and gave me the means 
to gratify it. 

“T have looked back over my life—! 
have taken apart my speech-reading ap- 
paratus—I have thought carefully over 
all my experiences—and the result at 
which I arrived is that not only is suc- 
cess in speech-reading dependent upon 
reading—or rather, on the extensive and 
intimate knowledge of language imparted 
by reading—but that speech-reading is 
impossible to any useful extent without 
re 

“If I needed proof that speech-reading 
is essentially an intellectual exercise de- 
manding good vernacular knowledge of 
language I should find it in my exper- 
ience with German. 

“For six months, at one time, I lived in 
a German boarding school with only one 
friend with whom to talk English. Be- 
fore the end of that time I could read 
German speech by eye nearly as readily 
as the English, and it was but rarely that 
anyone had to write off a German sen- 
tence for me. This was many years ago, 
and since then my opportunities for 
talking and listening to Germans have 
been few. I find now that when I meet 
a German friend and try to carry on a 
conversation in German, I cannot do it 
at first. I can put together a few Ger- 
man phrases to express my own ideas, 
but I cannot decipher the movements of 
the speaker’s lips. Why? I find it is 
because the German vocabulary at my 
command is too small to allow me to 


select from it some words that may be 
the words my friend is using. I find 
myself consciously and painfully running 
over my small stock of possible words, 
much as a miser over his store of coin, 
and the chances are infinitely against my 
having the right word. This would be 
disheartening but that I have found by 
experience that by reading German books 
for a while, steeping my brains in Ger- 
man, as it were, so that I think in Ger- 
man, and see in German, it becomes 
comparatively easy to catch the German 
words on my friend’s lips.” 

The excellent results of this method of 
education are evidenced most clearly in 
this extract from her own writings. 
Elsewhere and often she paid warm tri- 
bute to the ability and devotion of her 
gifted teacher in those early days, Miss 
Mary H. True. Those who knew Mrs. 
Bell well know that the breadth of her 
outlook on life was in no way narrowed 
by her lack of hearing—that her activi- 
ties were unbounded and her interests as 
wide as those of her gifted husband, in 
whose pursuits she was deeply and in- 
telligently interested. In the home she 
was always the gracious hostess. The 
Wednesday evening soirees at their Con- 
necticut Avenue home in Washington 
were frequented by eminent scientists 
from home and abroad. She aided in 
the establishment. of Montessori classes 
and followed their development with in- 
telligent interest. She studied carefully 
the correlation of the work of these 
classes with that of the succeeding school 
work. In their beautiful country home 
in Cape Breton, Mrs. Bell was the in- 
spiration of wide activities planned for 
the women living in homes about them. 

Mrs. Bell’s interest in the Clarke 
School naturally followed from the in- 
terest of her father in its founding and 
the continued interest of her parents and 
her husband in the school. On the erec- 
tion of the Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Memorial Hall—the gift of her mother 
to the school—Mrs. Bell added the gift 
of a beautiful chapel in which she placed 
this inscription of her own wording: 
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THE GERTRUDE M. HUBBARD CHAPEL 


Dedicated to the memory of a mother 
whose resolute love gave the blessing of 
speech to her own little deaf child and 
formed the inspiration of her husband’s 
efforts to secure the same blessing for 
all other deaf children. 


The courage and strength with which 
she faced life after her husband’s death 
were shown in numerous bravely worded 
letters and in her plans for the carrying 
on of his work in many directions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bell’s work for the deaf 


children of our country is beyond meas- 
urement. Our appreciation and grati- 
tude can only be evidenced by our zeal 
in carrying on this work which they have 
laid down. They would desire no other 
recompense. 

Mrs. Bell’s was a life of rare strength 
and beauty—rich in ancestral inheri- 
tance—trich in life-long association with 
rare minds—cultured by much travel and 
reading. The world was richer for her 
presence and remains richer in her in- 
fluence left behind. 





WHAT DO OUR SCHOOLS NEED? 


By A TEACHER OF EXPERIENCE 


I 


EACHERS of deaf children and 

interested observers all over 

our country are constantly ask- 
ing nowadays, “How can we better 
our schools?” Having been a teacher 
for a number of years, I approach 
the question from the standpoint of 
Angelina, William and Rebecca. We 
all know Angelina—she is brought to 
school in many wrappings of dingy un- 
derwear, topped by a cotton-flannel 
skirt and a woolly pink sweater; she 
leaves at home a family of from six to 
twelve where English, if it is indulged 
in at all, is a diluted and flavorless mix- 
ture. We all know William, with the 
buttonless leg of one knickerbocker 
flapping as he drags his  scuffed-up 
shoes along, “dere william’ who will 
later on receive scores of illegible, mis- 
spelled letters, guiltless of capitals. 
And we all know Rebecca, bedecked 
with cheap jewelry, ornamented with 
unwashed ears, the owner of elaborate 
wads of chewing gum and sticky hand- 
kerchiefs; also relatives who will de- 
scend in monthly hordes to possess the 
school-room tables. Now and then, it is 
true, a dainty replica of Jessie Wilcox 
Smith will be led in by a clinging par- 
ent, but for the most. part opening day 
huddles scared little Angelinas and Wil- 


liams and Rebececas into dreary study 
halls to be lined up for school. What 
will school give to them? 

The January number of “The Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf” for 1922 shows 
that during that current school year 
there were 15,081 deaf children in priv- 
ate, state and denominational schools as 
against 2,419 in day schools. This paper 
will consider the needs of the institution 
as conceived by a worker who has served 
in several capacities and who has had a 
varied experience both in “living in” 
and in “living out.” Much of what I 
shall briefly discuss here has been gath- 
ered from my own failures; the rest 
from failures and successes of the peo- 
ple whom I have observed. 

So far as the child is concerned, the 
institution should exist for the indi- 
vidual; so far as the officer and teacher 
is concerned, the individual should exist 
for the institution. When this ideal is 
most closely approximated, we find a 
school where the child has a chance to 
learn and live and grow. When it is 
the other way around, the child becomes 
a machine-made, institutionalized prod- 
uct and the officer and the teacher, a 
salaried hanger-on. In which class does 
your school belong? 

Five groups of workers make institu- 
tions: boards of control, or trustees; 
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superintendents and their clerical assist- 
ants; supervising principals or head 
teachers ; instructors of all departments, 
and household officers. No chain is 
stronger than its weakest link and as 
each of these groups function, so the 
institution becomes effective. Let us 
consider then what contribution each 
group makes, or should make, to the 
sum total. 
II. 
THE SUPERVISOR 

In practically all of our institutions 
the child is in the classroom and the 
shop from five to seven hours a day. 
The remaining nineteen or seventeen he 
is under the care of the supervisor or 
the house-mother. What sort of person 
do we usually find her to be? 

All too frequently she is the im- 
pecunious relative of a board member 
or the widow of a trustee’s best friend 
or a perfect lady in need but with no 
special aptitude for the more usual of 
gentlewomen’s jobs. All these get “a 
position in the school for the deaf.” Is 
it any wonder that the unaccustomed 
shoulders cannot sustain the burden 
that the seventeen hours place upon 
them and that it is allowed to roll off 
and remain on the lavatory or playroom 
floor to be kicked about by every pass- 
ing critic? 

When the supervisor is not the novice 
whom influence has placed, she is often 
the half-educated girl who answered a 
superintendent’s advertisement and was 
persuaded to “come and see what it was 
like anyway,” and thus “earn her board 
and keep,” and from thirty to sixty dol- 
lars a month. She decided to try it, 
“for the present,’ and has stayed on 
and on, hating the whole thing, learning 
nothing and forgetting nothing, an au- 
thority on methods of punishment. 

Or again, she may be the former 
pupil who used to carry Miss So-and- 
So’s keys and help her give out the 
sheets and pillow cases and _ towels. 
When Miss So-and-So unexpectedly re- 
signed, the superintendent had a flash 


of inspiration—he bethought him of 


‘Mary Smith, why wouldn’t she do? He 


accordingly wrote to her and when Mary 
joyfully accepted, he felt that he had 
done his duty by a worthy deaf girl 
and the school also. Mary arrived, se- 
lected the contents of her pack—the 
keys, the linen and the line-up—no 
more !—and these she has carried faith- 
fully down the years. 

Now from my standpoint it is not the 
fault of the poor cousin, the needy 
gentlewoman, the untrained applicant 
and the former pupil that they often 
fail in both the spirit and the letter of 
the requirement—it is primarily the 
fault of the organization of the aver- 
age institution. The household depart- 
ment is usually so arranged that the 
supervisor is a law unto herself. On 
reporting for duty, she is seldom given 
any concise and definite instructions ; 
she must evolve, with but little help 
from her associates, her own system. 
She may, though she often does not, as 
I can personally testify—receive aid 
from the matron in solving the prob- 
lem of keeping her domain in order. 
She has nobody with whom she can dis- 
cuss the more serious problem of how 
best to “mother” Angelina and William 
and Rebecca. Furthermore, a necessary 
stimulus is denied her—she is_ not 
checked up in the conduct of her self- 
determined duties except by her own 
conscience and the remarks of the 
“catty teachers.” 

Now the supervisor’s material cares 
are heavy enough. Looking after the 
beds and the dormitory and playroom 
floors and the bathrooms and _ the 
clothes - lockers; keeping from twenty 
to ene hundred children clean in rai- 
ment, body and mind; teaching them 
to be mannerly at the table, gentle with 
each other and careful of school prop- 
erty—these call for all of a super- 
woman. But there is still more; if not 
on the supervisor, on whom does the 
supreme duty of creating “home” for 
little aliens within strange walls de- 
volve? 
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The supervisor must bring to this 
difficult task of producing the illusion 
of home a natural love of children and 
an instinctive understanding of their 
psychology. She must combine the 
judgment which maturity supplies with 
the sympathy which youth begs for. 
Her system must be so fluid that it can 
yield swiftly to the emergency of the 
moment; her poise must be fortified by 
exhaustless patience. She must carry 
within her nature a charm against the 
petrifying influence of a drab daily 
routine; she must cope often with the 
depressing realization that only matri- 
mony or death is likely to release her, 
for while fifty per cent. of our teachers 
are rolling stones, our supervisors rare- 
ly receive “another offer.” 

To such a work and to such pros- 
pects our superintendents welcome 
“anybody who will come for the 
money” and then royally leave her “a 
free hand.” Is it not incontestably clear 
that quite as much as the teacher, the 
supervisor needs wise supervision from 
which she can draw practical guidance, 
reward and inspiration? One of the 
common and crying needs of our 
schools is that the domestic department 
should have one responsible head with 
full authority to co-ordinate and direct 
the work of each member of the house- 
hold staff. Only thus can unity of 
action be obtained and a standard of 
excellence realized. . 

If I were a superintendent, I would 
choose my supervisors and their super- 
vising head as carefully as I chose my 
teaching staff; I would see that they 
had pleasing food and comfortable and 
attractive living quarters: I would give 
them the highest possible maximum of 
rest and recreation; I would dignify 
their work by personal interest in 
Angelina’s bed and William’s shoes and 
Rebecca’s ears, not leaving these 
“petty matters” entirely in the mouths 
of—I must admit, frequently long-suf- 
fering—teachers; I would ask them to 
assume a mother’s place toward not 
more than five times the number of 


children that the average mother looks 
after: and I would double salaries. 
Having done all these things, I would 
see to it that said supervisors got—re- 
sults! 

(Part Ill will appear in the April Issue.) 


THANK YOU, FRIENDS! 

“Persons who are deaf or hard of hearing 
are always at a disadvantage. They are 
more or less isolated There are always 
things that they miss, things that would help 
them, “if they knew.” This ts our reason for 
mentioning such a widely known publication 
as the Volta Review. There is so much in it 
that is helpful to the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing that it is one of their necessities, never a 
luxury. It is a magazine just for the deaf, 
full of helpful and inspiring articles, published 
at the Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta 
Place, Washington, D. C.” 

Le Couteulx Leader. 


A QUALIFICATION FOR DIPLOMACY 

What a wonderful advantage deafness is 
to a diplomat. 

Ismet Pasha, at Lausanne, could not hear 
what was said unless it was shouted directly 
into his ear. 

Thus he is immune to oratory. Flattery is 
lost upon him. Cajolery and persuasion is a 
waste of time. If he is to be bullied, it can 
only be by written threats. And—written 
threats, when couched in the inevitable diplo- 
matic language, are not very impressive. 

That large department of diplomacy known 
as bluff is rendered almost useless by Ismet’s 
deafness. 

Is the wily Turk really deaf, or merely 
diplomatically hard of hearing? So valuable 
an affliction might well have been assumed. 
—Dr. Frank Crane in Current Opinion. 


PROFIT 
Who keeps his life shall lose it, 
But he who lets it go 
To ease another’s burden, 
To still another’s woe, 
May yield to stooping shoulders, 
The graying locks may see— 
But in the lives of others 
He lives eternally. 


Who keeps his love shall lose it, 
But he who sends it forth 
On loving deeds of mercy, 
East, west and south and north, 
May watch young romance vanish, 
May see his youth grow dim— 
But down a hundred highways 
Love will come back to him. 
Helen Frazez-Bowen. 











THE END OF THE ROAD 


By JOSEPHINE 


N the closing paragraph of “Along 

the Route,” I spoke of England with 

an air of finality, as though I had no 
more to say about it, “and that was 
that.” But I find that England at the 
point of a pencil is no easier to leave 
than the real England of rose-trees and 
holly-hedges. 

Rose-trees! I had never seen one. 
In fact, if the truth be teld, | am afraid 
| thought them as fabulous as the uni- 
corn. But there they were, higher than 
my head, with roses to haunt one’s 
dreams. It was at Stoke Poges that we 
saw them first, bordering the walk that 
led down to the mighty yew under 
which Grey sat while the curfew tolled 
the knell of parting day. The tree, a 
giant of a thousand years or more, 
towers above the entrance of the little 
church. You can see just a corner of 
it, at the extreme left of the picture. 
Not far away is the manor house of the 
Penn family, almost as interesting to us 
as the birthplace of the great poem. 
William Penn was christened in Stoke 
Poges church, but forsook his church 
of England upbringing to become a 


B 


. TIMBERLAKE 


Quaker and consequently, “a prophet 
without honor in his own country.” 
“Prophet” is a good word to use in 


connection with Stoke Poges, for it 
seems to have been the home of 
prophets. Inside the church, in the 


quaint design of a stained glass window 
hundreds of years old, is the figure of 
a man riding a wheeled contrivance 
with an unmistakable resemblance to 
the bicycle or velocipede which did not 
appear until 1816. 

We did not have “our” guide at Stoke 
Poges, but that we had her at all was 
such a stroke of good fortune that I 
must tell about it. We were just start- 
ing for the Tower of London when 
the guide—a quiet-mannered, efficient 
looking young woman—said to me 
aside, “Somebody told me there were 
some lip-readers in your party.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but don’t trouble 
about giving us advantages—we’ll be 
all right.” 

“Oh!” she replied, “I wasn’t thinking 
about trouble. I am interested. One of 
my best friends has read lips all her 
life.” 
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The supervisor must bring to this 
difficult task of producing the illusion 
of home a natural love of children and 
an instinctive understanding of their 
psychology. She must combine the 
judgment which maturity supplies with 
the sympathy which youth begs for. 
Her system must be so fluid that it can 
yield swiftly to the emergency of the 
moment; her poise must be fortified by 
exhaustless patience. She must carry 
within her nature a charm against the 
petrifying influence of a drab daily 
routine; she must cope often with the 
depressing realization that only matri- 
mony or death is likely to release her, 
for while fifty per cent. of our teachers 
are rolling stones, our supervisors rare- 
ly receive “another offer.” 

To such a work and to such pros- 
pects our superintendents welcome 
“anybody who will come for the 
money” and then royally leave her “a 
free hand.” Is it not incontestably clear 
that quite as much as the teacher, the 
supervisor needs wise supervision from 
which she can draw practical guidance, 
reward and inspiration? One of the 
common and crying needs of our 
schools is that the domestic department 
should have one responsible head with 
full authority to co-ordinate and direct 
the work of each member of the house- 
hold staff. Only thus can unity of 
action be obtained and a standard of 
excellence realized. .« 

If I were a superintendent, I would 
choose my supervisors and their super- 
vising head as carefully as I chose my 
teaching staff; I would see that they 
had pleasing food and comfortable and 
attractive living quarters: I would give 
them the highest possible maximum of 
rest and recreation; I would dignify 
their work by personal interest in 
Angelina’s bed and William’s shoes and 
Rebecca’s ears, not leaving these 
“petty matters” entirely in the mouths 
of—I must admit, frequently long-suf- 
fering—teachers; I would ask them to 
assume a mother’s place toward not 
more than five times the number of 


children that the average mother looks 
after: and I would double salaries. 
Having done all these things, I would 
see to it that said supervisors got—re- 
sults ! 

(Part III will appear in the April Issue.) 





THANK YOU, FRIENDS! 

“Persons who are deaf or hard of hearing 
are always at a disadvantage. They are 
more or less isolated There are always 
things that they miss, things that would help 
them, “if they knew.” This ts our reason for 
mentioning such a widely known publication 
as the Volta Review. There is so much in it 
that is helpful to the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing that it is one of their necessities, never a 
luxury. It is a magazine just for the deaf, 
full of helpful and inspiring articles, published 
at the Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta 
Place, Washington, D. C.” 

Le Couteulx Leader. 


A QUALIFICATION FOR DIPLOMACY 


What a wonderful advantage deafness is 
to a diplomat. 

Ismet Pasha, at Lausanne, could not hear 
what was said unless it was shouted directly 
into his ear. 

Thus he is immune to oratory. Flattery is 
lost upon him. Cajolery and persuasion is a 
waste of time. If h- is to be bullied, it can 
only be by written threats. And—written 
threats, when couched in the inevitable diplo- 
matic language, are not very impressive. 

That large department of diplomacy known 
as bluff is rendered almost useless by Ismet’s 
deafness. 

Is the wily Turk really deaf, or merely 
diplomatically hard of hearing? So valuable 
an affliction might well have been assumed. 
—Dr. Frank Crane in Current Opinion. 


PROFIT 


Who keeps his life shall lose it, 
But he who lets it go 
To ease another’s burden, 
To still another’s woe, 
May yield to stooping shoulders, 
The graying locks may see— 
But in the lives of others 
He lives eternally. 


Who keeps his love shall lose it, 
But he who sends it forth 
On loving deeds of mercy, 
East, west and south and north, 
May watch young romance vanish, 
May see his youth grow dim— 
But down a hundred highways 
Love will come back to him. 
Helen Frazez-Bowen. 
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THE END OF THE ROAD 


By JOSEPHINE 


N the closing paragraph of “Along 

the Route,” I spoke of England with 

an air of finality, as though I had no 
more to say about it, “and that was 
that.” But I find that England at the 
point of a pencil is no easier to leave 
than the real England of rose-trees and 
holly-hedges. 

Rose-trees! I had never seen one. 
In fact, if the truth be teld, | am afraid 
I thought them as fabulous as the uni- 
corn. But there they were, higher than 
my head, with roses to haunt one’s 
dreams. It was at Stoke Poges that we 
saw them first, bordering the walk that 
led down to the mighty yew under 
which Grey sat while the curfew tolled 
the knell of parting day. The tree, a 
giant of a thousand years or more, 
towers above the entrance of the little 
church. You can see just a corner of 
it, at the extreme left of the picture. 
Not far away is the manor house of the 
Penn family, almost as interesting to us 
as the birthplace of the great poem. 
William Penn was christened in Stoke 
Poges church, but forsook his church 
of England upbringing to become a 
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Quaker and consequently, “a prophet 
without honor in his own country.” 
“Prophet” is a good word to use in 
connection with Stoke Poges, for it 
seems to have been the home of 
prophets. Inside the church, in the 
quaint design of a stained glass window 
hundreds of years old, is the figure of 
a man riding a wheeled contrivance 
with an unmistakable resemblance to 
the bicycle or velocipede which did not 
appear until 1816. 

We did not have “our” guide at Stoke 
Poges, but that we had her at all was 
such a stroke of good fortune that I 
must tell about it. We were just start- 
ing for the Tower of London when 
the guide—a quiet-mannered, efficient 
looking young woman—said to me 
aside, “Somebody told me there were 
some lip-readers in your party.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but don’t trouble 
about giving us advantages—we’'ll be 
all right.” 

“Oh!” she replied, “I wasn’t thinking 
about trouble. I am interested. One of 
my best friends has read lips all her 
life.” 
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It was a red-letter day. Never once 
did she do anything to make her help 
conspicuous (unlike another guide, who 
called out in business-like, stentorian 
tones, “Now, then, which are the deaf 
ones?’’), but never did she forget that 
seeing played an all-important part 
with some of her group. She did not 
talk in dark passageways or behind 
her listeners. She did not exaggerate 
the movements of her lips. She knew 
what bits of phraseology were hard to 
grasp and why they were hard, and she 
avoided unfamiliar proper names with 
the dexterity of an expert. She told us, 
on the way home, that her friend had 
been educated at an English oral school 
for the deaf, and had recently formed a 
little speech reading club among a 
group of deaf girls in London. We 
were sorry not to have an opportunity 
to learn more about this work, for it 
was the only organization of lip-readers 
we heard of while in England. Most of 
all were we sorry that we could not 
carry off this heaven-sent guide for the 
rest of our trip. 

I want to insert just here, however, a 
word in appreciation of my _ fellow- 
travelers. We often hear it said that 
people are inconsiderate of deafness, 
and that they are impatient and su- 


perior. Perhaps some of them are, but 
I have never believed that many were 
consciously so, and my experience last 
summer convinced me that my faith 
was well-grounded. Four pairs of more 
or less defective ears are necessarily 
something of a liability among a group 
of tourists, but when they can occasion 
as much kindness, friendly interest and 
thoughtfulness as was manifested by a 
certain party of Americans during the 
summer of 1922, their owners become 
almost ready to class them as assets. 
Did one of us have a seat from which 
the lips of the lecturer could not be 
seen? Somebody would slip quietly 
over and say, “Don’t you want to 
change with me? I'd rather sit back 
here.” Was there a crowd around the 
guide? <A friendly hand would reach 
out for the laggard and make room in 
a place of vantage. Time after time 
came the offer, “Now if there’s any- 
thing you don’t get, just let me know 
and I'll explain it on the side.” Of 
course at times understanding was im- 
possible, even for the two whose hear- 
ing was only slightly below normal. I 
remember one situation, in France, that 
was ludicrous. The guide’s English 
was extremely poor, he had a mous- 
tache which covered his lips, he kept 
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his back turned to the audience most of 
the time, and the room was dark! An 
ideal combination, was it not? 

The English lake region—Winder- 
mere, Grasmere, Derwentwater, with 
the falls of Lodore; Thirlmere; Ulls- 
water—are they not names to conjure 
with? We saw Dove Cottage, the home 
of Wordsworth, at Grasmere, and many 
of the scenes from which he and Cole- 





ridge drew their themes. We went 
through the country of Sir Walter 


Scott, to Abbotsford, and to the ro- 
mance-stirring ruins of Melrose and 
Kenilworth. We saw the hillside, once 
barren, covered with trees which he 
planted. Finally, out from Glasgow, 
we went past Bannockburn, with the 
great Wallace monument on the hill 
nearby; past Stirling Castle, and into 
the beautiful region that was the 
climax of all our sight-seeing, the 
country into which Scott, as a lad of 
seventeen, ventured on business for his 
father and returned afire with the in- 
spiration that later gave us “Marmion” 


and “The Lady of the Lake.” Past 
Loch Vennacher, where _ Fitz-James 
fought with Roderick Dhu; Loch 





Achray, where Queen Victoria was so 
entranced with a bit of scenery that 
the spot has ever since been known as 
“The Queen’s View”; Loch Katrine, 
with Ellen’s Isle unchanged. 
Stronachlacher, Inversnaid, heather, 
Balloch, Loch Lomond—my 
mind is all a jumble of the fascinating 


names, sights, tastes and sensations! 
oe Ee 


scones, 


It was at Glasgow, the morning be- 
fore we sailed, that the opportunity 
came to visit a school for the deaf. 
The Renfrew Street Special School, of 
which Miss Jenny F. S. Douglas is 
Principal, has no counterpart in Amer- 
ica, so far as I know. It was estab- 
lished some years ago just after an 
epidemic of scarlet fever in Glasgow 
had left a number of children totally 
deaf. Manifestly a school for the deaf, 
with the slow, painstaking speech and 
language work of its pupils, was not the 
place for these children whose speech 
was fluent and language normal. Mani- 
festly also, special instruction was 
needed for them. The outcome, mainly 
due to the efforts of Dr. James Kerr 


Love, was the Renfrew Street Special 
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School. Dr. Love warned me, before I 
went to the school, not to compare the 
children with those of the average 
school for the deaf. “Many of them,” 
he said, “have some hearing, and some 
have heard perfectly.” I found, as I 
expected, a school where the work was 
perceptibly more rapid than in an ordi- 
nary school for the deaf, but I found 
also that some of the pupils were totally 
and congenitally deaf. Miss Douglas 
said that any deaf child who applied 
was given a chance, whether he had (or 
had had) hearing or not. If he was 


KNOWN 


AS “THE QUEEN'S VIEW 

able to keep up without retarding the 
work of the other children, he might 
stay; otherwise he was transferred to 
another school. 

There are about eighty children in 
the school. All are day pupils, but all 
have a two-course lunch at the school, 
as well as milk and crackers at 11 
o’clock. After luncheon the smallest 
children lie down from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour. All help 
with the dish-washing, and learn the 
appropriate language. The “baby” class 
was in charge of Miss Martin, who has 
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published a most helpful 


recently 
pamphlet for the mothers of young deaf 


children. The children had been in 
school only a few days, and were doing 
work such as may be seen in our schools. 
Several of them were totally deaf. 

I should have liked to spend a whole 
day at the school and learn a great deal 
more about it. I believe there is only 
one similar school in the British Isles— 
that in Bristol. It is like the one in 
Glasgow, for semi-deaf and semi-mute 
children, but has classes as well for the 
partially blind. In London there is lip- 
reading instruction for hard of hearing 
children, such as we have in Lynn, 
Mass., but there are no special schools 
for the semi-deaf. 

From the school I went to the Elm- 
bank Crescent Clinic, where Dr. Love 
examines and treats the ears of children 
sent to him from the city schools nearby. 
The little patients were awaiting their 
turn, each accompanied, as is required, 
by an older person. Discharging ears, 
impacted wax, enlarged tonsils, ade- 
noids, eardrums formerly punctured and 
healed—all kinds of conditions of 
troubles passed in review. Four nurses 
were in attendance. One wrote, as Dr. 
Love’s dictation, notes for the card in- 
dex of patients; one explained to the 
anxious parents or sisters the proper 
home treatment and the need for fur- 
ther attention; one administered simple 
treatment required, and one cared for 
the child who was being examined. No 
observer could fail to realize that the 
attention given these children would 
save many of them from deafness or 
other serious handicaps in later life; nor 
could he fail to wonder why such meas- 
ures were not the universal custom in- 
stead of the admirable exception. 


* * *K X* 


We sailed that night for Montreal 
and shivered through the succeeding 
days. Wireless messages brought us 


news of a terriffic heat wave in Chicago. 
How we longed to offer one of our 
waves in exchange! Icebergs were all 


around us, but they were shy enough 
to maintain a discreet distance, and I 
failed to secure any photographic proof. 
Washington felt torrid upon my arrival, 
but little did I care. The dome of the 
capitol was never so beautiful before, 
and even the print of my heel in melted 
asphalt had a charm. 





A CLUB IN DENVER 

An organization for the hard of hearing 
has been formed in Denver, Colorado, and is 
meeting with encouragement and success. A 
recent edition of the Denver Post reported 
one of its meetings as follows: 

“A large number of persons, in addition to 
members, responded to the announcement of 
the open meeting of the Speech-Readers Club 
which was held in the parlors of the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, Friday even- 
ing, January 5. 

“The president, Miss Ethel Clark, discussed 
the recent division of the Club into four sec- 
tions for the purpose of making a study of 
the needs and interests of those who do not 
hear well, both speech-readers and _ non- 
speech-readers. The sections are as follows: 
Vocational Opportunity in the Business Field 

Vocational Opportunity at Home 
Child Welfaxe 
General Education 

Miss Virginia Sinclair, one of the directors 
of the Club, reported the splendid donation 
by Mrs. S. B. Pickett of a full loan-scholar- 
ship for a course in speech-reading. This is 
a memorial to Mrs. Pickett’s mother and is 
to be known as the Bertha A. Forrest Loan 
Scholarship. 

“Miss Marjorie McLean, also a director of 
the Club, made a report as to the special 
Club scholarship for a speech-reading course, 
the fund for this now amounting to one-third 
of the amount to: be realized. 

“Mr. E. M. Kent, who has perfect hearing, 
told a story of some one who overcame a 
handicap not connected with deafness in such 
a way as to direct his life into a channel in- 
volving far more than average usefulness and 
beyond what would have been accomplished 
under normal conditions. Mr. Kent also 
spoke of two speech-readers he saw in Den- 
ver a few weeks ago, carrying on a conver- 
sation while one was seated on the platform 
and the other in the audience—evidence, he 
thought of an accomplishment to be valued 
by anyone. 

“The address of the evening was the able 
one by Mr. Jerry Albert Pierce—totally deaf 
since the age of eleven—on The Psychology 
of Speech-Reading. This address was a con- 
tribution of special value, not only for the 
outline of conditions to be met by the speech- 
reader but because of embodying the per- 
sonal experience of one who knows and who 
has won in the race for a normal, successful, 
happy life.” 











THE PANIC OF THE CLERKS 


3y Dirk P. 


HERE are days in the year when 

the pillars of heaven seem to 

give way and a canopy of clouds 
falls over New York City as the roof 
of the temple fell over Samson and 
the three thousand Philistines. On 
such gloomy and foreboding days the 
heart of Gotham sinks clear down into 
its shoes. 

In balancing up the accounts of the 
atmosphere it generaily takes about a 
half a week of such darkness to con- 
sume the sunshine and lightness of a 


previous fortnight. But since the 
weather-man, like all sons of Adam, 
sometimes indulges in wild excesses, 


there are occasional periods in which 
the humid elements settle down on 
Manhattan like a poor relative on a 
rich member of his family. 

One of these atmospheric anomalies 
occurred in the spring of 1920. At 
ten o'clock one merning Wall Street 
was almost as dark as an underground 
cell at Sing Sing. 

It generally takes something unusual 
to pry the leaders of trade and finance 
from their glass-topped desks, 
but before noon of that day they had 
been smoked out of their counting 
houses like gophers from their bur- 
rows. In the afternoon, for the most 
part, officious clerks ruled the roost. 

Thomas Bartley, a large importer of 
silk, was among the first that morning 
to close his desk and shake the fogs 
of Manhattan from his feet. Chewing 
grimly at the end of an unlit cigar, he 
summoned his private secretary, to whom 
he gave some routine instructions. 

“Now, Jean,” he began—Jean Know- 
land was his secretary’s name—‘“l’m 
leaving this heavy atmosphere for the 


loose 


day. My lungs can’t inhale it any 
longer. It’s about the tenth day of 
this sticky weather. Going out to 


Jersey to tramp a little in the hills.” 
Handing her a pile of letters and other 


De YounG 


“Answer 
these, please, you know what to tell 


documents, he  centinued, 
‘em as well as I do. By the way, that 
Chinese exchange has got to be cov- 
ered. I mean the big lot of silk we 
purchased from Dodwood and _ Co. 
Ltd., of Canton. It amounts to about 
a million Chinese taels. You had better 
buy that in today; other matters are 
not pressing—” and talking on _ thus 
with jerky sentences, gripping his cigar 
in his teeth as a bull pup hangs on to 
a strap, Bartley cleared out for the 
Jersey hills which rise above the fogs 
of Gotham, leaving Miss Knowland, 
his right-hand helper for many years, 
virtually in charge of the business. 

Bartley was only one of thousands 
of big men, if there are that many in 
Wall Street, who left the city to the 
clerks on that gloomy morning. As 
before said, by twelve o'clock noon 
the brains of the metropolis had gone 
to the country, where they sought sur- 
cease from the great atmospheric 
pressure along the lower Hudson. 

Since the mice wil! play when the cats 
are away in Wall Street as elsewhere, a 
group of bears in all the markets timed 
a smashing raid to take place at about 
one o'clock of that day, when it was 
thought that the Lords of Finance and 
Commerce would be off their guard. 

When Bartley arrived at his home in 
Jersey he put on his hiker clothes and 
left for a tramp in the Oranges, where 
the air was purer and his befogged 
mind cleared up again. But when he 
returned home that evening his wife 
informed him that Miss Knowland 
had called up several times, between 
twelve and two that day, to confer with 
him on a foreign exchange transaction. 
It seemed, according to his wife, who 
knew nothing at all about foreign ex- 
change, that the bottom had fallen out 
of something in the Street—whatever 
that might mean. 
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Bartley was not the sort of man who 
gets hysterical. He was cool-headed in 
his trades, and he was a very conserv- 
ative speculator at that. He _ took 
some chances, of course, in merchan- 
dise, in stocks, and in exchange, but 
for the most part he bought and sold 
in pretty even lots, and covered his 
foreign exchange when he made his 
import contracts. He therefore waved 
his wife aside with the remark: “Well, 
I’m covered up on everything, so I 
guess we're not hit if there has been 
a smash-up in the Street,” which his 
wife probably interpreted to mean that 
another bomb had exploded or some- 
thing of the sort. But when he walked 
into the library and picked up the 
evening paper, still warm and smelling 
of the press-room, his eyes fell on 
these flaming head-lines: 


PANIC IN WALL STREET 
Stocks Drop Twenty to Thirty Points— 
Cotton, Grain and Foreign Ex- 
changes Collapse — Ruining 
Hundreds of Dealers 
and Importers. 

“Foreign Exchange, eh, ruins hun- 
dreds. Let’s see more of that story,” 
he said to himself, warming up to the 
subject gradually as he read on. “Chi- 
nese taels drop from $1.70 per tael to 


$1. Silks, furs and other imported 
products fall in sympathy with ex- 
change. Banks holding merchandise 


imported from China as collateral, de- 
manding additional margin.” 

Thus it continued with the dramatic 
story smeared all over the front page 
of the paper. Margin clerks, loan 
clerks, discount clerks, and all other 
species of clerks, in the absence of 
their chiefs, were frantically trying to 
save the situation from the ferocious 
attacks of the bears. As Bartley read 
the story on through, hopeful, but not 
sure of his own position, a warm cur- 
rent of confidence ran up his spine 
while a cold one of fear ran down it. 

That big lot of silk purchased from 
Dodwood, Ltd., was only tentatively 
sold, the contract, arranged verbally, 


was still unsigned. Jean had un- 
doubtedly covered the Chinese exchange 
on it that morning, as he had told her 
to do. Consequently that lot of mer- 
chandise purchased on a basis of $1.70 
per Chinese tael, if covered at that 
figure in the morning, would be worth 
seven hundred thousand dollars less 
now, and the man who had agreed 
verbally to take it would never sign 
up a written contract on it now. The 
whole situation therefore suddenly re- 
vealed itself to Bartley in its most 
dramatic aspects. He was not so sure 
now that he would not be one of those 
hundreds of importers reported ruined 
in the sensational head-lines of the 
Evening Press. 

More detailed accounts of the panic 
of the afternoon on the New York 
exchanges stressed the fact that the 
responsible heads of the large banks 
and trading concerns were out of the 
city; that a rumor of some sort had 
thrown a scare into the clerks and 
minor officials left in charge of the 
Street’s affairs, which started an ava- 
lanche of selling, and the execution of 
stop-loss orders in all speculative lines. 
It appeared as if everyone had joined 
the wild stampede, except the powerful 
bear party which had very shrewdly 
chosen that day as the psychological 
moment for a sledge-hammer attack 
on the markets for the purpose of 
covering outstanding short lines of 
stocks and commodities. 

Before he had fully absorbed all 
that the paper had to say of the epi- 
sode, he took up the receiver and called 
Broad 2748, his office telephone num- 
ber, hoping that he would still find 
Miss Knowland, who frequently stayed 
late, at her desk. The telephone ex- 
change operator, however, not Jean, 
answered the phone. 

“What can you tell me?” Bartley 
pumped rapidly at the young girl. “Do 
you know anything about that smash- 
up in the Street? Did Miss Knowland 
buy our exchange?” But Miss Rugby 
could not enlighten her employer very 
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much. She had heard something about papers came out until midnight of the 


exchange, and Jean had_ telephoned 
bankers in the morning about it, but 
she did not know whether or not any 
had been bought for the house. 

However, Bartley concluded that the 
exchange had been purchased. He had 
instructed Miss Knowland to do so. 
The telephone operator reported that 
she had communicated with the bank, 
and her attempt to reach him in the 
afternoon was evidently to post him 
on the exciting situation which had 
developed suddenly. 

Piecing these things together it 
looked as if he, too, had lost his for- 
tune, and although he kept outwardly 
calm, the uncertainty of the thing 
enawed at him unceasingly. 

Failing in his efforts to reach Miss 
Knowland at his office, he called up 
first one person and then another for 
an hour or more, but like himself, the 
heads of large institutions had left the 
city in the morning, placing their 
affairs in the hands of assistants. They 
were accordingly as much in the dark 
themselves, and likewise had a strange 
feeling at the roots of their hair re- 


garding their own fortunes. He not 
only called others, but others were 
axiously calling him. In fact, the 


news of the cloudburst of falling stocks 
and foreign exchange poured over the 
telephone wires in the suburbs of 
New York that evening as rain pours 
through a gutfer. 

A rumor circulated about noon to the 
effect that Germany had turned Bol- 
shevik, accompanied by large offerings 
of stocks, cotton and grain by a bear 
clique, had uncovered stop-loss orders 
in all the markets. As there were no 
big men in town to give support to the 
bourse, a bedlam of selling suddenly 
set in on all sides, while the clerks 
began to yell frantically for margins. 

By three o’clock, closing time for the 
New York Stock Exchange, the finan- 
cial district was boiling and foaming 
like a Rocky Mountain canyon in a 
flood. From the time the evening 


eventful day the spirits of the leaders 
of finance and business, who had thus 
been taken unawares, were submerged 
in the ne plus ultra of despair and 
doubt, as they read and reread the 
sensational news of the day. A great 
many of them, indeed, especially those 
of a more nervous temperament than 
Bartley, dreamed that night that a 
hydra of bear speculation was strang- 
ling them in their sleep. 

About  seven-thirty that evening, 
Bartley tried to get in connection with 
Miss Knowland at her home. Her 
mother, answering the phone, reported 
that her daughter so far had not shown 
up. She did not know why. At eight- 
thirty he called for her again. Nothing 
had been heard or seen of her yet, and 
Mrs. Knowland was greatly worried. 
She was a widow, Jean was the only 
child, and never stayed out late in the 
evening without advising her mother 
beforehand. 

At ten the silk merchant tried his 
luck once more, but instead of getting 
into communication with his secretary, 
who was still reported missing, he was 
obliged to calm the hysterical widow, 
who by this time was more upset 
about the mysterious absence of her 
daughter and only means of support 
than the barons of business and finance 
were over the panic of the clerks in 
the Street. 

Mrs. Knowland, unlike her daughter 
who was demure and _ seif possessed, 
was nervous and emotional. Mr. Bart- 
ley’s repeated attempts to communicate 
with Jean, without stating his reasons, 
naturally aroused her suspicions. She 
was about to faint over the telephone. 
Consequently it took Bartley at least 
thirty. minutes when he called again 
to assure the old lady that he himself 
was in no wise responsible for the 
delayed home-coming of the girl. After 
having broken loose from the distracted 
widow that time, he could not summon 
courage to call up the Knowland home 
again that evening. 
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Desultory telephoning on the out- 
skirts of Greater New York was kept 
up until midnight or after. Bartley’s 
phone clattered like the rattle of a 
snake every few seconds. Bill, or Tom, 
or Harry, some one of his numerous 
friends in the world of big business, 
wanted to know what he thought of the 
smash-up. But finally, about one 
o'clock in the morning, he gave up all 
hope of getting anything definite, and 
turned in himself, feeling as wretched 
and done up as a prize-fighter who has 
just been knocked down in the ring. 

Morning came and the sky had 
cleared in the night, as if the cloudburst 
of falling stocks and commodity prices 
had cleared the atmosphere of its soggy 
elements. The sun arose casting its 
luminous rays with great impartiality 
on the skyscrapers of Gotham and the 
hill-tops of Jersey. 

Betimes that morning the man of 
affairs, Thomas Bartley, was at his desk 
again, but not before Miss Knowland. 


“I’m sorry,” she began, as_ restful 
as a mountain lake, “but I could not 


get you con- 


sult you 


yesterday. I wanted to 
about the exchange—” 

“Yes,” he interrupted, almost  sav- 
agely. “You covered, of course, as | 
told you to do at the high prices of 
yesterday morning, and we're broke; 
what is the use of explaining?” 

“Wait a minute, please, you are 
going too fast, Mr. Bartley,” Jean 
halted him abruptly in his rapid conclu- 
sion. “We did cover our exchange, 
yes, but not in the morning as you 
told me to do—” 

“What’s that?” the merchant snapped 
shortly, his voice showing the first 
signs of reaction from a tense feeling 
of hopelessness into which the incidents 
of the preceding day had compressed 
him. “You mean that you bought our 
Chinese taels in the afternoon?” a 
glint of hopefulness lighting up in his 
shrewd eyes as he spoke. 

“That’s right,” the girl replied 
simply. “I bought our exchange for a 


dollar, not at a dollar and seventy, as 


you thought. The president of our 
bank helped me out. He and I both are 
a little hard of hearing, you know, 


and I see him once a week in a lip- 
reading class. He called me on the 
phone just after you had left and 
“tipped me off” on what was coming, 
or rather had his private secretary do it 
for him. He was afraid you might be 
gone and I would be here alone. I[ 
tried to reach you on the telephone 
but could not make the connection. 
He advised me to cover all of our 
long needs in the afternoon and buy an 
additional fifty thousand on speculation, 
which I did at a dollar each. I hope 
you will approve of what I did.” 
Thomas Bartley, who had _ been 
standing somewhat nervously, with his 
hands on the back of a swivel chair, 
turned it half way around and sank 
into it as if a hundredweight of lead 
had suddenly been attached to the seat 
of his pants. Both his eyes and his 
mouth opened wide as Miss Knowland 
rounded out her explanation as follows: 
“T meant to call you last night about 
seven, when I usually get home, but 
our car was blocked in the subway for 
over four hours. It was nearly eleven 


when I got home, and Mother had 
fainted from excitement. She thought 
from your repeated calls for me that 
I must have eloped or skipped out 
with the pay-roll.” 

Miss Knowland had scarcely com- 


pleted her story when the telephone 
buzzed on Bartley’s desk. It was the 
old banker’s private secretary, who in- 
formed him that the upset of the day 
before was only a panic among the boy- 
bankers and clerks. Only his advanced 
age and his deafness, the old gentleman 
said, had kept him on the job the day 
before, himself. “By noon today,” his 
secretary reported, “Chinese taels will 
close to $1.70 again. You're in luck.” 
And he was right, for before the 
close of the day nearly all of the mar- 
kets had recovered most of the losses 
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of the previous session. Consequently 


Bartley & Co. were -$30,000 to the 
good on the 50,000 taels Jean had 


bought on the banker’s judgment and 
her own, not to mention the tremen- 
dous advantage obtained through the 
covering of a million taels far below 
the prevailing level to provide media of 
payment abroad for the large purchase 
of Chinese silk. 


Thomas Bartley said no more that 
day to Jean, but in the afternoon he 
consulted his lawyer. On the following 
morning he handed Miss Knowland a 
document which informed her that she 


had been admitted to partnership, 
stating laconically that he wanted a 


member of this fraternity of deafness 
associated in business with him in the 
future. 


SUCCESSFUL DEAF PEOPLE OF TODAY 


By Laura A, DAVIES 
NUMBER 8—-BENJAMIN MARKLEY NYCE, MINISTER 


LL about us we see lives broken, 
thwarted, bound, by this relentless 
thing we call deafness. Men and 
women spend the best years of their 
youth and maturity in acquiring knowl- 
edge and experience in some definite line 
of work, and then in the very prime of 
life an unsuspected illness lays a stealthy 
hand on the delicate organs of sound 
transmission and promising careers are 
cut off, energies are turned into new 
and untried channels and the training of 
years goes for naught. Is all this waste 
of personal equipment necessary? Is it 
right? Are we, who become deaf in 
adult life, meeting this crisis in the right 
spirit when we permit it to dictate to us 
what we shall do and what we may not do? 
A century ago this might have been 
permissible. Then there were few if 
any aids for defective hearing. Speech- 
reading was an undeveloped art. The 
inspiration and sympathetic cooperation 
of clubs, leagues, guilds and _ schools 
was an undreamed-of thing. Today, 
having chosen well and laid a_ broad 
foundation of training and experience 
in some definite line, is it not better to 
seek ways and means of overcoming 
the limitations of a handicap in that 
line than to shift into new and uncon- 
genial surroundings where there will no 
less surely be difficulties ? 
Such at least is the opinion of the 


subject of this paper, Dr. Benjamin 
Markley Nyce, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
This he has clearly shown by his own 
example. Dr. Nyce’s training was thor- 
ough and extensive for the work he pro- 
posed to do. He was graduated from 
Princeton in 1891 and from McCormick 
Theological Seminary in 1894. He then 
attended Berlin University and traveled 
in Europe and Africa. In 1912 Hanover 
College conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Four times he has 
traveled abroad, several times conducting 
parties of tourists. So popular a con- 
ductor is he still that he was asked to take 
a party last year but refused for lack of time. 

He was pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Munice, Indiana, one 
of the largest churches of his denomi- 
nation in that state, for fourteen years. 
It was while there, in fact, the first year 
of the war, that he lost his hearing. 
Since the close of the war, in 1920, he 
conducted one tourist party to Europe, 
and he did this without an earphone. 

In 1921 he was called to his present 
church, which is the downtown Presby- 
terian Church of Lincoln and the largest 
of that denomination in Nebraska. So 
popular is he with the young people 
that three hundred of the six hundred 
students of Nebraska University who 
are Presbyterians, attend his church 
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BENJAMIN MARKLEY NYCE, 


D.D. 


every Sunday. He makes it a rule to 
call on all his members once a year. He 
is just as much sought after in public 
and private affairs as before he became 
deaf. He serves on committees and 
makes public addresses in the interest 
of a large number of religious, chari- 
table and civic movements, whenever 
and wherever opportunities demand it. 
He plays golf, takes part in the affairs 
of life about him and goes his way just 
as if he were not deaf. 

One of his acquaintances in speaking 
of him said that he could hardly think 
of him as a deaf man. In talking with 
him he never felt conscious of his deaf- 
ness and that for a man with his handi- 
cap he “got by with it mighty well.” 
His lip-reading teacher remarked that 
he was called away from his class one 
day “to go to the insane asylum to quiet 
a man who thought he was dying and 
going to hell.” 





These things are mentioned 
merely to show that Dr. Nyce is 
a popular, progressive and suc- 
cessful minister, doing a de- 
voted service to mankind and 
doing it just as well or better 
than he did it before he became 
deaf. How does he do it? Let 
his own words answer: “One 
just has to gain a victory over 
himself.” And this is what he 
has done. He is not sensitive 
about his deafness. He treats it 
as a matter of course just as 
any other peculiarity about him- 
self, a thing subordinate to his 
work and his life and not the 
controlling factor in them. 

He says that when he first be- 
came hard of hearing he under- 
went all the usual experiences of 
sensitiveness, rebellion and dis- 
couragement, but he is sure that 
he has now happily overcome 
them and is in the position of 
the great apostle who glories in 
his infirmity if thereby be may be 
more sympathetic and consider- 
ate of those who bear life’s trials. 

“Indeed,” he asserts cheerfully, 
“there are compensations. To be con- 
scious of overcoming a handicap and 
be happy in one’s work notwithstand- 
ing, and to feel that it goes along in 
spite of limitations is compensation. I 
suppose that with the one 
faculty other senses become more keen. 
After all, one’s success or failure in life 
depends upon one’s spirit and outlook. 
Most matters resolve themselves in the 
last analysis to a question of person- 
ality, and it is not how hard we are hit 
that counts, but altogether how we take 
it.” 


loss of 


Dr. Nyce lost his son in the war. In 
a remarkable little war pamphlet called 
“Why We Fight,” he tells the story of 
a mother whose three sons were killed 
in France. Her attitude toward her loss 
was “Life has suddenly become very 
simple, very great.” His comment on 
this attitude is, “We are living in the 
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hour of the world’s Peniel. Our bur- 
dens will not grow less. They are cer- 


tain to grow more and we can_ bear 
them cheerfully for the sake of our 
cause and not seek to evade them or 


lessen their moral value by complaint.” 

Dr. Nyce seems to hold about the 
same opinion as to philosophical berry 
picker I heard about recently. It was a 
fearfully hot day. A woman of large 
proportions straightened her aching back, 
wiped her red face and glanced over the 
patch at the busy pickers. She felt a 
stream of perspiration making a pathway 
down her broad back and called across 
to her neighbor: “Say, Susie, what would 
you do if you felt the perspiration begin 
to trickle down your back?” “Well,” re- 
plied the phoislophicai Susie, as she con- 
tinued her quest through the briars, “I 
think I’d bethankful it wasn’t twotrickles.” 

You may laugh at the chronic op- 
timist as a sentimental Pollyanna, but 
there is a deep underlying law of cause 
and effect there that laughing will not 
erase. The little girl who closed her 
usual prayer with: “And now, Lord, 
please make me have a good time all 
day,” caught the idea. Her mother, 
somewhat shocked, asked: “Why, Dear, 
isn’t it selfish to ask God for a good 
time all to yourself?” The child con- 
sidered this point of view a moment 
before she replied, “No, Mamma, because 
when I have a good time everybody else 
does too.” How better could she bless 
her world? I doubt if there is anyone 
in this changing world who has a more 
uplifting influence than the fellow who, 
regardless of circumstances, makes it a 
habit to “have a good time all day” 
and every day. 

Among the inspiring things of a 
recent issue of Dr. Nyce’s church cal- 
endar is this quotation: “I thoroughly 
believe that the only way to succeed 
with a vocation is to make it a part 
of your very self and weave it into your 
every thought and_ prayer,” which 
takes us back to the keynote of his 
success in his own chosen work, znd 
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his ‘determination to go on with it 
where many less devoted men would 


have given up and drifted into some- 
thing less worthy. 


The Federation Convention 


The Annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing meets in Chicago 
this year, on June 18, 19 and 20, with 
headquarters at the Congress Hotel. 

The aims of the Federation are edu- 
cation and propaganda, and we know, 
from personal experience, how neces- 
sary it is for the hearing public to have 
an intelligent-understanding and interest 
in the problems of deafness. 

Not more than a dozen cities in the 
country have classes in lip-reading in 
the public schools for the hard of hear- 
ing child or the deafened adult. Only 
one city provides an aural examination 
and clinic in the public schools. Labor 
and employment bureaus give such little 
consideration to the hard of hearing 
that the local organizations in most 
cities have had to provide their own 
employment service. Schools, colleges 
and universities disregard the problem 
of the deafened student in making no 
provision for auditory phones in class- 
rooms or lecture halls. Few churches 
provide such equipment. The preven- 
tion of deafness is so little thought 
about or discussed that it is a foreign 
subject. Ard yet the number of chil- 
dren who get through school “some- 
how” with no consideration on the part 
of parents, educators or medical au- 
thorities, of their problems as deafened 
men and women, is alarmingly large. 

These are just a few thoughts or 
reasons why there is need of a Fed- 
eration and of a Conference, and 
why your interest, enthusiasm and sup- 
port should quicken the movement 
until it brings into its membership 
every hard of hearing man and woman, 
and every educator, otologist and intel- 
ligent citizen in the country. 

—-The Bulletin Board of the Chicago 

League for the Hard of Hearing. 











“Friendship is a word, the very sight of which in print makes the heart warm.”—Augustine 


Birrell. 


M* Dear Friends: 
Now at last .vou can see The 
Friendly Corner with its compan- 
ionable books and pictures, all as it has 
long been in my own mind’s eye. How 
very cozy it is! Would you not like to 
come and sit in that large comfortable 
chair and have a sip of tea? Do you 
prefer cream and sugar or lemon? One 
lump or two? Help yourself to the 
sandwiches and sugaf-spice cookies! 

All kinds of letters come in to The 
Friendly Corner, but never have I re- 
ceived one quite like this, which came 
from a member of the Correspondence 
Club. It will interest and amuse you.- 

“I’m enclosing a draft for $3.00 for a sub- 
scription to Volta. Please send it to some 
one you may know of who wouldn’t be able 
to subscribe. This money came the funniest 
of any I’ve ever had. A couple of years ago 
some joker in the state legislature introduced 
a bill taxing bachelors $3.00 a year. The bill 
passed, and I paid mine willingly, saying that 
single blessedness was worth more than that. 
Well, this fool thing made a lot of work and 
was declared unconstitutional, too, so that 
money was eventually refunded. I just re- 
ceived mine and here it is. Believe this will 
prove one of the strangest cases in connec- 
tion with a Volta subscription.” 

As though in answer’to this came a 
letter in the mail this morning from a 
young man who cannot afford to sub- 
scribe at present, as he has been out of 


work for quite a while. In his own 


words: 


“T may be able to take up my former work 
and make good money again as I once did, 
and if I am ever able to do this, I want to 
contribute to both the Volta Review and 
Bureau. But I must admit I’ve got a long 
hard road to travel. More than this, I have 
a wife and child who must live and be pro- 
vided for, but where there’s a will there must 
be a way, though it may be some time before 
this comes to be a reality. I have hopes. I 
thank you for all you have done for me and 
your kindness to all of the deaf, and may the 
neble work continue on and on.” 


Don’t you think it very fitting that 
the subscription of the bachelor should 
go to him? 

Here are some interesting questions 
that have been asked in one of the Ring 
letters: 


“What is your experience with head noises? 
I never have them, and cannot speak from 
experience, but it seems to me that they must 
be largely mental or temperamental. An- 
other thing, do you hear naturally in your 
dreams or do you see yourselves as reading 
lips or hearing with difficulty? You know 
Mr. Nitchie said he reads lips always in his 
dreams, but I have found people who say 
they seem to hear normally in dreams, both 
music and conversation. Dreams are sup- 
posed to be a product of the subjective mind 
and it would seem that the fact of deafness 
would be about the most indelible thing 
stamped on that little-understood part of our 
make-up. There are some interesting the- 
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ories in connection with this subject, but let’s 
have your experience.” 

Yes; let’s have it. Perhaps we can 
start an interesting discussion on these 
topics. 
clever 

Mr. 


One of our readers, who is 
with rhymes, transposed one of 
Nitchie’s stories into verse. 


“HE DID NOT BITE” 
(With apologies to Mr. Nitchie.) 
“Two English boys, great friends of 
‘Darwin, 
Thought they would joke 
him. 
A centipede, grasshopper 
A beetle, and a butterfly 
Out in the field one day they caught, 
And from these creatures four they 
wrought 
A strange composite insect rare 
Whose like had ne’er existed there. 
The body of the centipede, 
The hopper’s legs, the beetle’s head 
And then the butterfly’s soft wings 
They took, and glued with care these 
things. 
Then with their new bug in a box, 
At Darwin’s door they quickly knocked. 
Said they, “This bug afield we caught 
And to you for its name we’ve brought.” 
Now Darwin, by the bug beguiled, 
Looked at the boys—then slightly smiled. 
“And when you caught it, did it hum?” 
“Yes,” the reply was quick to come, 
As each a nudge did give the other. 
Said Darwin, “It’s a humbum, brother.” 


Ruth H. Smead. 


but not alarm 


spry, 


All roads lead to Rome, and thither 
went our road last summer. 

Perhaps in Rome, more than in any 
other city, you will see flocks of tour- 
ists, with pencils and diaries and guide 
books, being led about by shepherd 
guides. One particular guide, on that 
hot day in July, had a name like Picca- 
lilli, and while he was a first-class 
archaeologist, he was also noisy and 
dirty and temperamental. Rome is an 
astonishing mixture of beauty and filth, 
ruins and exquisite buildings, pagan and 


Christian art, churches, beer gardens 
and beggars. 

First, the ruins—since they’re the old- 
est. My first impression of the Forum 
was that it looked as though a con- 
tractor had laid out some pillars and 
building materials and was about to 
construct some buildings on that site. 
No walls are standing. A few pillars 
still manage to keep their balance, but 
most of them have tumbled down. | 
have some imagination—enough to know 
how to chase away a toothache with a 
Coue formula—but somehow not enough 
to picture Caesar being murdered on that 
slab of stone, or Cicero standing on that 
rostrum denouncing the traitor Cataline. 
Not enough to see the young Vestal 
Virgins among those gleaming pillars, 
nor the populace going to worship in 
the temples of Saturn and of Castor and 
Polux. These people seem to live in the 
books where I found them, not among 
those sorry ruins. I will make one ex- 
ception. The Coliseum! Here is the 
most imposing structure in the world! 
As you stand in the arena and_ look 
about you, you can see tier upon tier of 
cheering people, going up higher and 
higher, until there are only the dark 
faces of slaves on the topmost rows. 
We are shown the dens where the lions 
were confined and the gloomy du- 
geons of the Christians. Through a 
secret passage here came the Emperor 
from the river. Over there is the box of 
the Vestal Virgins, the twelve maidens, 
who, by the downward or upward 
motions of their thumbs, conferred 
death of life upon the helpless victims. 

The wealth and treasures of cen- 
turies were bestowed upon the churches. 
What more glorious than St. Peter’s in 
Rome? One walks on floors of perfect 
marble and all around are walls, inlaid 
with colored mosaics of such world- 
renowned paintings as “The Transfig- 
uration of Christ.” The pillars gleam 
softly in blue and green and pink mar- 
ble and such precious substances as 
alabaster and lapis lazuli. There is a 
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holy pillar from Jerusalem lighted with 
candles only on Easter'Day. It is a breath- 
less temple of beauty “and a joy forever.” 

So many churches in Rome! St. 
Peter-in-Chains has the statue of Moses 
by Michael Angelo, badly placed in a 


crowded little side aisle, and poorly 
lighted, but proclaiming its magnifi- 
cence even in that lowly place. Before 


us is truly an indignant Moses, out- 
raged by the idoratry of the Jews! 
You would like the way the Pan- 
theon is lighted. Over this church is a 
vast dome, and in the center an opening 
of thirty feet, through which the light 
of heaven pours down. It is the only 
window in the building, and is sufficient, 
for the light floods the place with a 
strange and lovely beauty. It was still 
morning when I saw it, and the shaft of 


light, slanting through that narrow 
opening to the floor, was quivering 


with a million motes of golden dust. 
St. Paul’s-Without-the-Walls is a 
place of angels. As we approach the 
entrance, the western sun was striking 
aslant the golden facade with a glory 
that brinds the sight. Within, it was 
cool and dark and grey. There are six 
hundred pillars in this wonderful church 
—simple, quiet and aspiring to a great 
height. At the tops—high above—is a 
host of white angels and cherubim, 
wings outspread, with a heavenly smile 
of benediction on their faces, as they 
look benignly down upon us. They 
help to make us believe in real angels 
above the clouds. . . . Oh, and I must 
tell you before I leave St. Paul’s of the 
series of medallions of former popes in 
transept. One of them has diamond 
eyes, which were contributed by a grate- 
ful lady in return for his edict that all 
ladies should be veiled in church. It 
seems that this particular lady was an- 
noyed by too many admiring glances! 
You will be saying “enough of 
churches,” but you have never seen 
such a church as the Cappucine Church 
in Rome. We were shown the bones of 
all the old monks (only 40,000!) who 


wanted to be buried inside their church. 
There wasn’t room for all, so they dug 
up their bones (out of soil from Jeru- 
salem kept for that purpose), polished 
them highly and used them for the most 
grotesque decorations. You behold neat 
piles of thigh bones, and pillars of bones 
from the arms and legs, all nicely divided 
by long strings of vertebrae and topped 
off by skulls. The walls are covered 
with flowers and conventional designs 
made from this unique material. Even 
the hanging lamps are made of these re- 
mains. It is too ornamental to be grue- 
some, and too uncanny to be enjoyed— 
if you can understand that paradox! 


In the second century B. C., the 
Romans buried their dead without the 
city walls, and the Catacombs were the 
family tombs. It was not until the 
third century A. D. that they were used 
as refuges by the early Christians. At 
the entrance to St. Domitilla, each one 
of us was given a long wax taper, and 
we then, in single file, plunged down the 
long, narrow, damp, cold passageways, 
which had been cut, very much at ran- 
dom, through soft limestone. The little 
stabs of light from our candles barely 
showed us the way, and did not dispel 
the gloom and the dampness in the 
least. The paths went up and down 
sudden steps and around unexpected 
corners or into other bewildering con- 
verging paths which came out of the 
utter darkness. Once or twice our 
guide became confused and lost his way, 
and saw ourselves calling to one an- 
other and wandering among these un- 
derground tombs! In the graveyard 
days, the bodies had been placed on 
little cut-in shelves, one over another, 
and the entrances sealed. Now they are 
almost all yawning open, with perhaps 
a few bones as reminders of the past. 
We saw a few primitive Christian en- 
gravings and reliefs, very crude indeed 
in execution, but breathing the new 
message of hope and _ immortality. 
Think of the fortitude of these handfuls 
of people, who had the courage to live 
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in these chambers of horror, rather 
than accept the pagan gods of Rome! 

Although it was mid-summer, I found 
a school for the deaf, with about fifty 
pupils who had not gone home for vaca- 
tion. They wore ugly institution clothes, 
but gave us bright smiles and seemed 
interested and glad to see us. Catholic 
sisters are in charge, and one of the 
directors showed us through the immacu- 
late rooms. She told me that there was 
an alarming number of deaf children in 
Italy, and that out of the 6,000 in Rome, 
only a very small percentage could be 
cared for or sent to school. 

I had no idea before | saw it, that 
the Vatican treasures were kept in long 
narrow corridors, connected by little 
round and square halls, and that one 
walks literally for miles. Some of the 
galleries enclose courtyards filled with 
blooming flowers and shrubbery grow- 
ing among graceful old urns, vases and 
statues, much as they must have done 
centuries ago. We passed hundreds of 
statues of Myron, Scopas, Lysippus—on 
to Praxiteles, and they seemed gradually 
to acquire motion, flexibility and anima- 
tion of expression, as though they were 
slowly coming to life. We gazed on 
walls hung with the rarest of woven 
tapestries and upon paintings of the 
masters. We had pointed out to us the 
private apartments of the Pope. The 
last place we visited was the Sistine 
Chapel. It seems that the wall spaces 
had already been painted with frescoes 
by the leading artists of that day, when 
Michael Angelo came, and there were 
only the ceiling and one end of the 
room undone. Yet today the side walls 
only catch the passing glance, for 
everyone is standing with head thrown 


back, staring—almost gaping—at the 
stupendous vision of the Master 
Genius. 


Before closing I want to quote a 
poem that was enclosed in the Ring 
letter of one of the Canadian Corre- 
spondence Clubs. The author and 
source were not given, but is it not 
very beautiful ? 


COMPENSATION 


“IT who so love the harmonies of sound, 

The gentle murmur of the waves upon the 
sand, 

The wailing shriek of wind across the barren 
land, 

The shrill cicada crying out the heat of noon, 

The eerie laugh, across the lake, of startled 


loon, 

Soft strains of music, crooning sweet and 
low, 

The little sounds that follow sunset’s after- 
glow, 


Gay voices chattering, laughter overheard, 


A thrilling cadence, falling from a soaring 
bird, 
Have only silence, wherein’ sound is 


drowned. 

Yet recompense there is for me 
For though my silence is dark, velvet deep, 
A cavern wherein sounds enter but to sleep, 
A dark abyss where never ehoc lies; 
Yet can I see the lovelight in your eyes, 
Your slender fingers as they talk to me! 
Brave Heart! You are the very soul of me. 
No longer will I cry that life is pain, 
I will be brave and play the man again. 

I am content for now I see.” 


If you have any lovely bits of poetry 
or prose, will you not share them with 


us? 





Yours very truly, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY. 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please enclose a_ stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Have you thought 
of joining the Correspondence Club? 
Since everyone is welcome, why do you 
delay ? 


The Dayton League 


Members of the Dayton League for the 
Hard of Hearing attended a banquet at the 
Shrine Club Monday evening, honoring their 
newly elected officers. 

Following the banquet, a short business 
session was held and the new officers were 
installed. Among the speakers were W. E. 
Morris, past president; E. O. Lough, newly 
elected president, and Fred Shank, a member 
of the Board of Directors. 

Miss Mabel R. Lindner, organizer and 
executive secretary of the League, gave the 
address of welcome to the new officers. 

—Dayton News. 





Russian Relief 


Since the publication of the February Volta 
Review, a check for $5.73 has been received 
from the Tennessee School for the Deaf, to 
be added to the relief fund for the Russian 
schools for the deaf. This brings the total 
amount, on February 17, to $407.48. 











IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE! 


By JoHN A. FERRALL 


HE January issue of the Atlantic 

Monthly contains a very helpful 

and entertaining paper “On the 
Technique of Being Deaf.” According 
to the Atlantic’s editor, this paper is 
based on a talk given some time ago 
before the Alumni Association of the 
Nitchie School of New York City. It is 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins, one of the 
best known advertising experts in this 
country. 

Something more than nineteen years 
ago | was a stenographer. My hearing, 
never anything to brag about, began 
to show signs of taking a permanent 
departure. Now, I’ve always had an 
excellent appetite, and the prospect that 
my income might be reduced to a point 
where it would be impossible to keep 
up this appetite in the style to which 
it had been accustomed, worried me 
considerably. So I set about putting 
my house in order and seeking ways 
and means of circumventing old Mother 
Nature. 

| wrote to a prominent shorthand 
instructor and correspondence school 
man, outlining my problem and asking 
for suggestions. For that matter | 
was asking everybody I met for sug- 
gestions. But this man made one. He 
told me he knew a man in New York 
City who, in spite of life-long deafness, 
had made a remarkable success in ad- 
vertising work. He recailed that a 
young stenographer had once asked this 
man for advice under conditions almost 
identical with mine. The advertising 
expert’s advice was brief and to the 
point: “You have been writing letters 
from dictation,’ he said. “Now you 
are getting too daef to take dictation. 
Learn to write the letters without dic- 
tation. Train yourself to be a corre- 
spondent.” 

The advice fitted my needs so pre- 
cisely that I decided to follow it. I 
have followed it ever since. For nine- 
teen years and more I| have followed it. 
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Although I have never been able to 
catch up with it, | have kept it in 
sight most of the time and as a result 
have managed to keep the wolf from 
the door. He has drawn pretty close 
at times, it is true, but I am too deaf 
to hear him, so it makes no difference. 
And I’ve never lost my appetite. That 
does make a difference! 

The man who gave this advice was 
Earnest Elmo Calkins. After nineteen 
years, I find him bobbing up again, 
still deaf, and still giving excellent ad- 
vice. Read his paper in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Especially consider his list 
of the things remaining to the deaf. 
It will do much to convince you that 
life has still enough to supply a com- 
plete outfit of happniess. All we need 
is faith. 

And just what is faith? Well, a 
teacher was trying to convey to his 
class an idea of faith. Finally he point- 
ed out of the school window to a boat 
the pupils could see coming in toward 
the shore. 

“Now,” he said, “if I should assure 
you that there is a leg of mutton in that 
boat, would you believe me?” 

“Yes, sir,” chorused the pupils. 

“Well, that is faith,’ declared 
teacher. 

The following day he was reviewing 
the lesson. 

“Now, what is faith?” he asked. 

“A leg of mutton in a boat!” came 
the answer from all parts of the school- 
room. 

I have absolute faith in Mr. Calkins’ 
statement. Besides, I have tried the 
“leg of mutton” and found it decidedly 
paltable. I am especially in accord 
with his insistence that the point of 
first importance in mastering the tech- 
nique of deafness is to learn to admit 
that one is deaf. 

To say that it is of vital importance 
to admit our deafness in order to 
smooth our pathway, it is just another 


the 
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way of saying that it pays to advertise. 
It is not strange that one of the fore- 
most figures in the publicity field of 
America should be quick to appreciate 
the fact that advertising pays in deaf- 
ness just as it does in other “profes- 
sions” and industries. 

There is an old saying to the effect 
that the merchant who does not adver- 
tise is like a man who winks at a girl 
in the dark. He knows what he is 
doing, but nobody else does. Most of 
us are willing to concede the value of 
advertising in commercial life, but it is 
a trifle more difficult for us to see its 
possibilities in the ordinary social af- 
fairs of the world. 

Let us consider the proposition. In 
the first place, I believe it is hardly an 


exaggeration to say that half the 
troubles of the deaf arise from mis- 


guided attempts to conceal their handi- 
cap. We group such misguided at- 
tempts under the scientific term “buff- 
ing.” 

We can give advertising a real test 
by determining to acknowledge our 
deafness right at the outset of any 
dealings we may have with the world 


at large. It isn’t necessary to make any © 


acknowledgments to our friends and ac- 
quaintances. They find out we are deaf 
at least ten years before we are willing 
to concede it ourselves. In fact, few of 
us really consider our hearing defective 
so long as we can hear a dynamite ex- 
plosion in the next block. 

Perhaps you recall some very clever 
experience items contributed to the 
VotTaA Review a year or so ago by Mr. 
W. E. O’Connor. I remember that in 
one of them he told of some rather try- 
ing experiences he had just after being 
released from the army and when he 
was making his first experiments with 
the gentle art of speech-reading. Re- 
turning to camp one day, somewhat dis- 
couraged, he related his experiences to 
his captain. The latter was quite sym- 
pathetic. 

But let Mr. O’Connor tell it in his 
own words. “I explained all to my cap- 


tain. He was very sympathetic. He 
advised me to try again, but this time 
to explain to the world that I was deaf. 
I did, and it was surprising and gratify- 
ing to see how every one was willing, 
aye, anxious, to give me a_ helping 
hand.” 

Score one for the value of advertis- 
ing in deafness! 

But you may say, with Tommy, “darn 
such sympathy!” Tommy, you see, was 
in the dentist’s office. The latter had 
just finished taking out an aching 
tooth. 

“Doctor,” said Tommy, “the tooth 
next to that one aches, too.” 

“Yes,” said the dentist, “it aches in 
sympathy.” 

“Yank it out!” commanded Tommy. 
“Darn such sympathy!” 

But, of course, Mr. O’Connor’s ex- 
periences are not unique. Almost every 
issue of the Votta Review details 
similar experiences by other deaf peo- 
ple. And, as a matter of fact, whenever 
a teacher of speech-reading urges on 
her pupils the futility of bluffing, she 
is in effect testifying to her belief in 
the value of advertising. 

Of course it is difficult to admit that 
we are different from our fellows, and 
this is what confession of deafness 
means to us. But it comes down to a 
question as to whether we shall admit 
we are deaf, or prove that we are 
stupid. It is pretty likely to be the one 
or the other. 

I am on solid ground here, for I 
bluffed just as long as there was any 
pretext for it—and was in hot water all 
the time, of course. When I became 
totally deaf there was nothing to do 
save admit that I could not hear. And 
right at that point deafness ceased to 
be much of a handicap to me. I not 
only have less trouble now than I did 
when I could hear a little but, I some- 
times feel convinced, less than when I 
could hear almost normally! 

Of course, I never go anywhere nor 
do anything, which simplifies the prob- 
lem for me. But when I do go any- 
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where (and, being an Irishman, I trust 
[ may be pardoned the “bull’’) and there 
is a hurry and I have to purchase a 
ticket on short notice. I merely write 
out on a slip exactly what I want and 
leave spaces for comments. I head this 
sheet “TOTALLY DEAF” in order to 
make sure that no ticket seller will try 
to overcome my deafness by increasing 
the volume of his voice. You know 
very well what happens. I get exactly 
what I want, the ticket seller comes out 
from behind his counter, slaps me on 
the back, and shouts: “Smartest man | 
ever met! Glad to meet you! Good- 
bye—and a pleasant trip!” 

And, realizing that I am totally deaf, 
people take a little extra pains to get 
exactly what I want, rather than go to 
the trouble of conducting a _ pen-and- 
pencil argument! 





In their admirable paper on “The 
Physician’s Responsibility to the Deaf- 
ened,” presented before the Convention 
of the American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing, in June, 1921, and 
published in the Votta Review for Jan- 
uary, 1922, Dr. Phillips and Dr. Hays 
declare: “We contend that the deafened 
individual his own worst enemy. 
Often he does not give the hearing per- 
son a chance to meet him halfway. He 
is sensitive, often self-centered, very in- 
trospective and has worried his nervous 
system to the extent that he has made 
himself hopeless, both socially and eco- 
nomically.” 


is 


Otherwise, of course, we are all right! 

“Them’s harsh words,” doctors, but 
I guess most of us have at one time or 
another acted in a way to merit the 
scolding. But so has about every hear- 
ing person of my acquaintance. Still it 
is irritating for me to realize, as I do 
only too well, that a little judicious ad- 
vertising of my deafness would have 
spared me about seventy-eight per cent 
of my troubles. 

But now and then we go to the other 
extreme. 

There is an old of the 


story man 





named Specknoodle. 
brought 


A young man had 
him to his home for dinner one 
evening and was introducing him to his 
mother, who was hard of hearing. 

“Mother,” he said, “this is my friend, 
Mr. Specknoodle.” 

His mother placed her hand behind 
her best ear. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, 
quite catch the name.” 

“My friend, Mr. Specknoodle,” shout- 
ed her son. 

“I’m sorry,” said his mother, “but I 
can’t hear distinctly.” 

“Specknoodle !” her son fairly bellowed. 

“It’s no use,” said his mother, shak- 
ing her head despairingly, “it sounds 
just like ‘Specknoodle’ to me.” 

But [ still insist that Mr. Calkins is 
right in his contention that the most 
important step in adjusting ourselves to 
deafness is to learn to admit that we are 
deaf. I add my strongest endorsement 
to his advice—fully realizing that ad- 
vice is a good bit like flattery—it makes 
everybody sick except those who can 
swallow it. 


“but I didn’t 





Mrs. Tate Resigns 

Mrs. Pattie Thomason Tate, who has 
been our Educational Principal for four 
and a half years, has tendered her 
resignation to take effect about the 
first of February. 

Every one on the hill regrets to see 
Mrs. Tate retire from the profession. 
Mrs. Tate graduated from Converse 
College where she later had the degree 
of Master of Arts conferred upon her. 
She taught in Florida, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and New 
Jersey before accepting the principal- 
ship of this school. She has done 
excellent work with us, and her place 
will be hard to fill. 

E. McK. Goodwin 
in the Deaf Carolinian. 





Lip-Reading in Bermuda 


A school of lip-reading, in which the 
Nitchie Method will be used, has _ been 
opened in Hamilton, Bermuda, by Miss 


Elinor E. Bluck. 








THE DEDICATION OF BELL COTTAGE 


N December 11th, 1922, a group of 

guests gathered to witness the dedi- 

cation of “Bell Cottage,” an addi- 
tion to Miss Reinhardt’s school at Ken- 
sington, Maryland. 

The little cottage was formerly the 
barn on the beautiful property recently 
purchased for the school. It has been 
converted into charming little school and 
play rooms, and will add greatly to the 
school’s equipment. 

Because of Dr. Graham Bell’s long 
and deep interest in the school, it was 
decided to name this building “Bell Cot- 
tage,” and a dedication ceremony was 
held, at which Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was 
the guest of honor. 

The feature of the program 
letter from Mrs. Alexander 
sell, written, unexpectedly to 
Reinhardt, for the occasion. Mrs. Bell 
was ill at the time—it was less than 
a month before her death—but she took 
great pleasure in giving this evidence 
of her interest in the school and appre- 
ciation of its work. The letter, which 
was read by David Fairchild, Mrs. 
Bell’s son-in-law, follows in full. 

Other contributions to the program 
were a paper by Fred DeLand, telling 
of Dr. Bell’s work with deaf children 
in his experimental school in Washing- 
ton, and a poem by Robert Alden San- 
born, which was read by Stanwood Cobb 
of the Progressive Education Society. 

There were exercises by four classes 
of pupils who showed. excellent speech, 
lip-reading and mental development, 
after which the guests assembled in the 
“Big House” for tea. 


MRS. BELL’S LETTER 

Mr. Bell loved this school; it was 
always one of the first things that he 
thought of when he came back to Wash- 
ington, and the last when he left. Partly 
because of the distance from our house, 
but more because of a natural inertia 
that grew with years, making him unwil- 
ling to change the daily routine of his 


was a 
Graham 
Miss 
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life, he came seldom, but when he did 
come, he thoroughly enjoyed his visits. 
He greatly admired and respected Miss 
Reinhardt. He appreciated the wonder- 
ful courage she showed when she first 
came here, unknown and a stranger, 
bringing her little school away from all 
her friends that she might be close to 
the heart of the country, where people 
from all over could most easily and cer- 
tainly be brought into contact with her 
school, and see for themselves what 
could be done for little deaf children. 
It is in this same spirit that she has 
taken every chance to show her children 
at mothers’ meetings, child welfare asso- 
ciations, and to members of Congress, 
not for any advantage to herself, but 
to help other deaf children. 


Mr. Bell always cherished an_ old- 
fashioned reverence for motherhood, and 
could never be made to see that under 
certain circumstances trained and experi- 
enced teachers could do more for deaf 
children than could a mother, great as 
her love might be. Perhaps this feeling 
of Mr. Bell’s was strengthened by what 
he had seen of institution life in the 
early days. Then children were taken 
away from their homes while still quite 
young and not returned until they 
had become men and women. The lan- 
guage they used was foreign to their 
friends, and their interests had become 
absolutely apart from those of their 
families. It was this which made Mr. 
Bell such a passionate advocate of day 
schools for the deaf. 


But once admitting that a boarding 
school was necessary, there was none 
that more nearly met Mr. Bell’s ideals 
than this of Miss Reinhardt’s. He was 
full of admiration of the utter devotion 
she gave her children, the broad-minded- 
ness with which she studied every new 
idea that came up, not only for deaf 
children but for all children. There 
was never a new thing but she studied 
it. I can testify of my own knowl- 
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edge to the simplicity with which she 
visited the Montessori school, staying 


long hours, watching all that was done 
for the children, and she attended Miss 


George’s lectures. When Mr. Bell gave 
lectures to Miss George and her teachers, 
Miss Reinhardt attended them with all 
her own staff, often at great personal 
exertion. I met her at Mrs. Murray 
Crane’s, studying new methods for pub- 
lic schools, and at Progressive Education 
Association meetings, and at Mrs. Mari- 
etta Johnson’s lectures. It seemed as if 
there was never a new idea in education 
brought forward that Miss Reinhardt 
did not investigate for her children, and 
everything that she thought would help 
her little ones she brought to them. Mr. 
Bell was constantly filled with admira- 
tion at the skill and ingenuity she dis- 
played in adapting things to their needs. 
Always when Mr. Bell came there was 
something new. It might be paper pat- 
terns of dolls and birds or a weaving 
machine with which her children would 
make wonderful rag mats, but the thing 
that pleased and interested him most 
was what he saw on almost his last visit, 
the use Miss Reinhardt was making of 


the piano, to develop the children’s sense 
of rhythm. He thought that was one 
of the most important things she was 
doing. Even with totally deaf children, 
she was able to educate their percep- 
tion of the vibrations given off by the 
instrument, so that by holding a stick 
placed lightly against the back of the 
upright piano, they were able to keep 
in step with the music. Helen Keller 
delights in music, and Mr. Bell believed, 
as does Miss Reinhardt, that the percep- 
tion of the different qualities, and of 
timbre, could be trained so that the chil- 
dren should not only enjoy music, but 
learn to control their voices so as to 
make them more musical and pleasant 
for the listener. 

Mr. Bell and Miss Reinhardt were in 
thorough agreement as to the way babies 
who had never heard should be started 
on the road to speech and lip-reading. 

Many years ago, while still a young 
and inexperienced man, Mr. Bell thought 
the proper way to begin was by train- 
ing the vocal organs of the deaf-born 
child, drilling him in speech so that cor- 
rect enunciation should become a habit 


before he knew what the sounds he was 
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making represented, for once he knew 
this, Mr. Bell held, he would be in 
such a hurry to talk, and make his wants 
known, that he would no longer speak 
with proper care. Meanwhile the child’s 
education was to be carried on by means 
of the Delgarno finger alphabet, so that 
by the time he was sufficiently drilled in 
careful enunciation he would possess a 
large vocabulary and a general fund of 
information, and have lost no time in 
his general education. However good 
Mr. Bell’s idea may have been theoretic- 
ally, his maturer judgment inclined him 
to favor the more natural method pur- 
sued by Miss Reinhardt, of having the 
two, speech and general knowledge, go 
hand in hand as with the hearing child. 
And when some years later he started 
his own little private school he discarded 
his earlier idea altogether, and tried to 
teach the child from the beginning as 
ordinary children are taught. 

Mr. Bell’s school was established in 
the lower story of a small house, the 
upper floor of which was given to an 
ordinary kindergarten of hearing chil- 
dren, and in all possible classes the two 
schools were as one. The little deaf 
children played during recess with the 
others, and the results were very satis- 
factory, as the hearing children were too 
young to be affected with much sense 
of the difference between them. That 
school was a very marvelous affair. The 
children had far more expensive toys 
than Mr. Bell’s own children had. I 
remember especially one, a hobby horse 
made from a real Shetland pony. They 
had dolls as large as babies, and these 
dolls had regular beds and bureaus, with 
all proper sheets and blankets and things. 
And it was a regular part of the course 
of study that the children should be 
taught the proper care of babies. They 
were not allowed to play with the dolls 
like other toys. They must be handled 
carefully, as live babies would be, and 
the last thing always was to put them 
carefully to bed. To the end it hurt Mr. 
Bell to see a doll mishandled. He saw 


in it always the baby, and in the child 
the potential mother. 

This school lasted, I think, about two 
years, and was somewhat abruptly 
brought to a close one day when Mr. 
Bell announced that the pressure of 
other affairs, and more especially the 
difficulty of finding young women willing 
to devote their lives to the education 
of deaf children, forced him to give it 
up. One cannot help wondering what 
Mr. Bell and Miss Reinhardt, as a team, 
could have accomplished; yet, after all, 
it is hard to see what more anyone 
could have done than Miss Reinhardt, 
with her loving heart and bright mind, 
has achieved. 

(Signed) Maser G. BELL. 
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By Roserrt ALDEN SANBORN 
On all sides of this man there shone the 
light, 
So wide his mind and open to the sun 
That we, whose undergrowth is laced so 
tight 
Were cleared of tangles, shadow-spun, 
And gratefully partook of his translucency. 
Our little years dropped withering away, 
And left us boys, clean, ruddy boys, as he; 
And if our work seemed work as_ his 
seemed play 
Our twisting paths led up to his highroad; 
We of the lowland beheld his mountain 
height, 
And lighter on our shoulders was the load. 


could celebrate the gain 
here, than tongues he did 


No fitter music 
Of his presence 
unchain, 
tongues of 
and plain. 


The children now made sweet 





NEWARK LEAGUE 


The Newark League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing made $599 at its Christmas Sale—a great 
success for a small organization on a stormy 
night. Several of Newark’s large churches 
cleared less! 

During the Christmas holidays the League 
gave a party to the boys and girls who 
formerly attended the Newark Day School 
for the Deaf, some of whom are now in the 
evening school. More than thirty were pres- 
ent and an entertainment for them is to be 
held one evening each month. 

The League has recently purchased and 
framed a handsome portrait of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell. A member writes: Dr. Bell’s 
picture hangs over our mantel, and I feel 
sure his spirit will be with us and guide us 
in the problems we have to meet.” 











PICKING CHERRIES 
A Lip-Reading Game* 


By Mary RoGers 


UMBERED slips of paper, on 

which the rhymes are copied, 

are distributed among the players 
As many cherries as rhymes used are 
cut from red cardboard or fashioned 
from batting covered with tissue paper 
and hung on a “cherry tree”’—a large 
plant. 

Jeginning with the first rhyme, the 
player having it steps in front of the 
half circle of players and reads from his 
slip. The player who succeeds in doing 
first what the rhyme commands is privi- 
leged to pick a cherry before the sec- 
ond rhyme is read, and so on. The 
players are to stand and do their stunts 
in front of the others. 

The player who picks the most cher- 
ries beats. Gay little baskets of col- 
ored paper may be given the players to 
gather cherries in. Something in the 
cherry line is given for first prize. The 
booby prize is a card cut in dunce cap 
shape and funnily printed with this 
legend : 

Lo, all you get’s 
A little rhyme 
To wish you 
Better luck next time. 
THE RHYMES 


1. Bow to the wittiest, 
Kneel to the prettiest 
And kiss the one 
You love the best. 


2. Stand up and sing 
A little song, 

But don’t sing one 

That’s very long. 


3. Say to the person 
Next to you, 
How-do-you-do! 

How-do-you-do! 

4. Don’t be bashful, 
Don’t be shy, 


Stand on your head— 
Anyway, try! 
5. To show your wits 
a ; Are extra bright 


“*Written for the Houston (Texas) Club 
for the Hard of Hearing. 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


17. 


Propose to the lady 
Or gent on your right. 


Start at 1 
And count to 10, 
And then count back 
To 1 again. 


Tell me, tell me, 
Tell me this, 

Are you a Mr., 
Mrs. or Miss? 


If you like me 
Shake your head; 
If you don’t, 
Nod instead. 


To show you're no 
Lip-reading dunce 
Run around 
The circle once. 


The South is nice, 
The North is, too; 

I like the (South, North) best, 
Which do you? 


To show you're smarter 
Than the rest 

Point your finger 
To the West. 


Though, it make you 
Puff and grunt, 
Do some 
Calisthenic stunt. 


Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water, 
Jack fell down 
And broke his crown 
And who came tumbling after? 


Which writer in 
Our Volta Review 

Is liked the best 
By me and you? 


If you can 

Lip-read this “pome,” 

Say Good-night !— 
But don’t go home. 


With whom you married 
Are you content? 

Or your selection 
Do you repent? 


Broadly, demurely, 
Any style, 
Smile, smile, 
Smile, smile. 
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18. Maybe you think 22. My country, 
It’s none of our biz, ie See 
Anyway tell what Stand up and 
Your business is. Finish it for me. 
19. Name the “poet” 23. Although it mayn’t 
That wrote this verse— Be known to fame, 
You yourself Stand up and tell 
Couldn’t do worse! The world your name. 
20. Mind your q’s 24. Whether it is 
And mind your p’s, Or isn’t so, 
But backward say Stand up and say, 
Your A, B, C’s. I don’t know. 
21. Coach, carriage, 25. All at sea 
Wheelbarrow, cart, In the selfsame tub, 
Which will you take Give three cheers 
When you depart? For our good old club! 


PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS 


EpitrorIAL ForEworp.— THE VoLTA ReEvIEW campaign prize for the best letter of criti- 
cism was awarded to Mr. Saul N. Kessler, of New York, not only because of his logical 
presentation of the faults of the magazine, but because of the constructive suggestions with 
which he accompanied it. Miss Elizabeth Knowles, of Rome, Ga., received the prize for the 
best letter telling of the method by which she earned the subscription price of the VoLta 
Review. It is a pleasure to publish the letters and photographs of the winners. 


FAULTS AND REMEDIES 
By Saut N. KESSLER 


Permit me to submit the following 
criticisms and suggestions: 

1. Too much space is given to long 
speeches or articles which have little or 
no appeal except to teachers of lip- 
reading. Since pupils are in the ma- 
jority you must cater to their interests. 
Cut the technical discussions and make 
the contents more of genuine personal 
interest to all readers. 

2. Since all of Mr. Ferrall’s articles 
are humorous, there is at least one part 
of such articles that can be illustrated 
with a comic drawing. Solid pages of 
print, no matter how appetizing, repel 
rather than attract. A comic illustration 
enhances such an article greatly. 

3. Appoint accredited Volta corre- 
spondents in all large cities and towns 
where leagues or lip-reading schools are 
conducted. Correspondents to make a 
personal canvass and appeal to all poten- 
tial subscribers. Each correspondent to 
submit news of local interest from his 





>O i 
community. SAUL N. KESSLER 
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4. Inaugurate a column of wit and 
humor and poems dealing with deaf- 
ness and lip-reading, to be conducted by 
John A. Ferrall and contributed to by 
all readers. This will make a strong 
appeal to many. Suggested title for 
column, “Hear! Hear!” 

5. Print at least one short story each 
month, preferably by a reader dealing 
with some aspect of lip-reading or 
deafness or stammering. 

6. Arrange all material into various 
departments and print them under such 
headings as: EDITORIAL, LOCAL INTEREST, 
EDUCATIONAL, etc. 

7. Adopt some symbol (drawing to 
be used to symbolize VoLTA on all sta- 
tionery and copies of the magazine) or 
a slogan that would inspire and leave 
an indelible impression on the minds of 
all readers. 

8. Make single copies available on 
news-stands of large cities. Print post- 
ers advertising it if possible. 





HOW I EARNED THE SUBSCRIP- 
TION. PRICE 
By ELizABETH KNOWLES 

The editor sent me a 
friendly notice that my 
subscription had expired, 
and Christmas just around 
the corner! Though only 
three dollars a year,a sub- 
scription to the Vo_ta Re- 
VIEW was as far from me 
as the east is from the west 
—or farther. Yet I simply 
must have this magazine. 

But I was healthy, or at 
least I surely am _ now, 
thanks to the inspiration I 
had to earn some money. I live just 
about a mile from my school, so instead 
of dropping in my six cents to the 
Municipal Light and Railway Company, 
I walked to and from my school. This 
forty minutes of fresh air on the hoof 
daily for a month not only brought me 
the Vorta Review for a whole year, 
but also better health, more wealth—in 





the mickles which will grow some day 
to muckles, perhaps—and if not wisdom, 
at least clearer thinking. 




















FOOLS RUSH IN WHERE ANGELS 


FEAR TO 
By Saut N. 


TREAD 

KESSLER 

I had mastered all the technique of the art 
of reading lips 

And I gloried in my 
teacher’s quips; 

For I read the lips at the movies, where to 
others it was Greek— 

Oh, how warm I felt all over, when I saw 
the actors speak. 

Do you wonder that my ego grew until my 
hat was small? 

Now as I look back upon it, how I marvel 
at my gall! 

For I tried to sell insurance, and I learned 
my talk by heart. 

How I rattled off statistics from a mortuary 
chart! 

But—the prospects asked me questions, and 
their lips were rather small; 

I could swear that very many spoke without 
their lips at all. 

“What’s the premium?” they grunted, and I 
answered gleefully 

“Twenty years—a full endowment.” Oh, how 
strange they looked at me! 


power to decipher 


I am meek and truly humbled. I had sense 
enough to stop. 

If you think you need a moral, read the title 
at the top. 








THE PASSING OF MISS SUSANNA E. HULL 


EpitortaL IN The Teacher of the Deaf, ENGLAND 


ITH the deepest regret we have 

to announce that Miss Susanna 

E. Hull, for twenty years one of 
the Editors of The Teacher of the Deaf, 
passed away at Sidcup, Kent, on Fri- 
day, November 24th last, in the 80th 
year of her age. 

The sense of personal under 
which we write is profound. Our col- 
league for twenty years in the editorial 
conduct of this Journal, the most in- 
spiring and magnetic force during more 
than half a century in our work for the 
deaf, our faithful and devoted personal 
friend of many years—Susanna E, Huli 
-—is no more. 


loss 


Friends of the deaf, everywhere, 
mourn her loss, for no one could know 
the deaf without knowing Miss Hull, so 
completely was she _ identified with 
every effort, everywhere, for their up- 
lifting. Countless hearts like her own, 
saddened by her loss, throb with thanks- 
giving, because in the length of days 
granted to her, she spent every one, 
even to the end, in the service of the 
deaf and of their teachers. Although 
her physical presence is removed from 
us, her wonderful influence in the edu- 
cation of deaf children, exerted through 
their teachers and friends, remains and 
will endure for many years to come. 
Her works will follow her. 


Those who were privileged to know 
Miss Hull never failed to love her. 
Those who knew of her only through 
her inspiring writings were irresistibly 
drawn to her. Her wonderful knowl- 
edge of the deaf and her even more 
wonderful zeal in their cause compelled 
attention and achieved great things for 
them. Her name is, and will be, held 
in long and glad remembrance in many 
lands, for no barrier of creed or color 
could separate the deaf from her love. 

Miss Hull was never physically 
strong, yet in her frail frame resided a 
sweet personality, a sympathy wide as 
the universe, a saintly soul. Out of her 


weakness came forth strength. Her 
spirit triumphed over every difficulty, 
whether of physique or circumstances. 
Her courage in opposing injustice or 
error was magnificently fearless because 
her sense of right was unshakable. She 
was consecrated, not appointed, to the 
service of the deaf. Her work for them 
was her life’s mission and she accom- 
plished it, day by day, as unto Him who 
called her to it. Herein lay the secret 
of her strength in influencing, in many 
lands, countless teachers and _ seekers 
for the good of the deaf. 

.... In the distant dark days of fifty 
or more years backward, long before 
the State had recognized its duty to the 
deaf, the material attractions to the 
work of educating these children, meas- 
ured in the terms of today, were as 
nothing. The life of the teacher 
was a perpetual struggle against pov- 
erty, personal and circumstantial. But 
that inferior prospect did not deter those 
who felt the Call to help the deaf, as 
did Miss Hull, and that struggle to suc- 
ceed in their work, in spite of its un- 
favorable conditions, developed the 
highest and best in those who endured 
all things for the sake of their pupils. 
Hence, “There were giants in those 
days” and among these, the name of 
Susanna E. Hull will always rank fore- 
most. ..... 

The memory of the life and works of 
Susanna E. Hull is a precious and abid- 
ing legacy to teachers of the deaf the 
world over. The lessons of her long 
life of personal service, the writings she 
has bequeathed to us, will continue to 
influence those who today minister to 
the deaf; and these, in their turn will 
pass on the inspiration they received 
from her to those who come after. 
Thus, to her, will be raised that monu- 
ment which she, herself, would have 
chosen, the increasing advancement of 
the deaf to whom she devoted her long, 
her beautiful, and her intensely useful 
life. 
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OUTLINES OF CLASS EXERCISES 


By CLARA M. ZIEGLER 


OUR 
VERY year we 


FRIENDS THE TREES 


appreciate more 
and more much our tree 
friends mean to us. We see in 
how many ways the living trees touch 
our lives, and how far-reaching their 
influence is. 

We value them as we do our human 
friends, not only for their attractive- 
ness, their beauty, their addition to 
our comfort and happiness, but we 
begin to understand how they even 
affect the moral atmosphere. 

Here bring out these various points: 
Advantages of forests: 

. Shade. 

. Coolness. 

Purify atmosphere. 

. Equalize temperature. 
Fertilize soil. 

Hold moisture in soil. 
Prevent floods. 

Floods cause— 

1. Washing of soil. 
Devastation of farms. 
Crowding of cities. 

High cost of food. 

Famine. 

. Low wages. 

. Crime. 
In some places 


how 


SOS rrrr 


NID or Ow bY 


trees add to the 
safety of our lives. There is a forest 
in Switzerland on a mountain slope 
behind a village, where the inhabitants 
so fully realize its value in protecting 
them from avalanches that it is called 
the “Bannwald,” or “Forbidden For- 
est,” and in olden times anyone who 
cut a tree in it was liable to the penalty 
of death. 

We have all read of one ancient coun- 
try that did not realize the value of 
trees, and now suffers untold loss and 
privation from flodds, owing to the lack 
of forests. 

What country is this? 

There is romance in the story of 
how one man is introducing China to 
her friends, the trees. 
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Joseph Bailly, a red-headed Irish- 
man, was sent out as an American mis- 
sionary to China. He became professor 
in the college of Nankin. In times of 
famine and floods he was inevitably 
drawn into relief work and after long 
experience he began to realize that all 
this relief work was like pouring 
water into a sieve. There would be 
famine and pestilence as long as there 
were floods, and there would be floods 
as long as the mountain sides were 
bare of trees. Soon he began to edu- 
cate the people to the importance of 
trees. He set out trees himself and 
started a class in forestry, teaching his 
students to overcome prejudice. At 
last he won the interest of the govern- 
ment which commissioned him _ to 
found a School of Forestry. 

Purple Mountain was sacred to the 
people of that vicinity because it was 
the place of burial of their ancestors 
for generations. In fact, it is difficult 
in China to plant a bush or tree any- 
where because of the fear of displeas- 
ing the spirits of the forefathers who 
would be disturbed. But now Bailly 
is overcoming prejudice gradually and 
has even succeeded in_ establishing 
Arbor Day. 

Recently our own government showed 
its friendliness to France by a gift of 
100,000 seeds of pine trees to help 
reforest the country. 

The custom of planting trees as liv- 
ing memorials to those who have gone 
is growing. 

Many people have helped to plant 
trees in France as a memorial to the 
poet who wrote: 

“Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree.” 

Who was it? 

The 50th anniversary of Arbor Day 
was observed at Washington on April 
4, 1922, by the John Burroughs Club 
starting an arboreal Hall of Fame. 
Trees were planted in the grounds of 
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the Lincoln Memorial in memory of 
John Burroughs, Audobon, Whitman, 


Muir, Thoreau, and Emerson. (There 
may be a little discussion here, if there 
is time, of the appropriateness of such 
a memorial to these particular men.) 
At Valley Forge a Cathedral of Trees 
has been started. Small elm trees from 
Mt. Vernon have been planted in the 
form of a large cross. The other trees 
which are left there to protect the 
young trees are to be cut out as the elm 
trees grow. We can all picture the won- 
derful living cathedral of arching trees. 
So we have a world full of trees to 
love, but there are individual trees that 
stand out, as our own friends stand out 


in a world of humanity. See if you 
can guess their names as I describe 
them. (Give little pictures or dscrip- 


tion of incident taking place about tree, 
class to guess trees. These notes may 
be simplified or enlarged on.) 

Grizzly Giant (Mariposa Big Tree 
Grove, California). More than 5000 
years old, growing when Solomon was 
building Temple, and suffered from 
dry season at same time Elijah was fed 
by ravens. 

Washington Elm (Cambridge). Still 
standing. Under it Washington took 
command of the army in July, 1775. 

Charter Oak (Conn.). James II sent 
Governor Andros to rule New England 
and New York. Andros demanded 
charter from Connecticut. Long dis- 
cussion until dark, candles were lighted. 
Captain Wadsworth threw cloak over 
candles and in darkness escaped with 
charter and hid it in this hollow oak. 
Tree blew down in 1856. 


Royal Oak. Concealed Charles II 
wher hunted by Cromwell. Later 
Charles took away the Massachusetts 


They managed to keep 
their currency. A man cleverly ex- 
plained that the “pine tree” on the shil- 
ling was the Royal Oak. 

Elm (West Chester). Picture of 
Penn and Indians. Peace pipe, pur- 
chase, gifts. “Only treaty never sworn 
to and never broken.” Guarded by 


charter (1679). 


‘ 
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sentinels during Revolution to prevent 
cutting down for firewood. Blew down, 
1810. 
Sycamore (Palestine). 
“Zaccheus he 
Did climb a tree.” 
Oak (Palestine). Absalom caught by 
hair as he was trying to escape Joab. 
Waverly Oaks (Belmont, Massachu- 


setts). 900 years old. 

“Spreading chestnut tree” (Cam- 
bridge ). 

Boston Elm (on Boston Common). 


Only tree left that witnessed arrival of 
Puritans. Blew down a few years ago. 
Oak (Abraham’s oak at Mamre). 


GRANDMOTHER'S WAY. 

My grandmother was a very smart 
old lady. She lived to be 93 years old 
and she was just as straight as a ram- 
rod. I can see her now—always sitting 
up so straight in her chair, with her 
bright eyes looking out from under 
her black lace cap—for she always 
wore a little lace cap tied under her 
chin. When she went out to spend the 
afternoon, she always carried her best 
cap in a basket. 

She was a very good sport, and the 
boys always said they would rather 
take grandmother to ride than anyone 
else, for she loved to ride fast, and 
was never afraid the horse would run 
away, or if he did, she liked it all the 
better. 

Grandmother was so smart and knew 
how to do everything. If she could 
not do it one way she would do it an- 
other. 

I went to see her every summer and 
I loved to rummage around in_ her 
garret, or in what she called the “corn 
chamber.” I suppose she used to keep 
the corn up there—anyway it was a 
fascinating place. Bunches of herbs, or 
ears of corn braided together, hung 
from the rafters. There was an old 
spinning wheel in one corner and near 
it were the swifts on which they used 
to wind wool, and not far away was an 
old wooden cradle. Old poke bonnets 
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and huge cotton umbrellas were on the 
wall, and big bags and trunks full of 
old fashioned clothes stood back under 
the eaves. It was one of our favorite 
games to dress up and go calling in the 
neighborhood. The whole place was 
full of mystery and fragrant with sweet 
smelling herbs and dried apples. 

Even after I had grown up the old 
chamber was fascinating to me, and I 
loved to get grandmother up there to 
tell me stories of bygone days. Il 
often found treasures up there, too. 
On one of my visits just before I 
was married I saw an old discarded 
sideboard. I was sure that it would 
be a beauty if it was all fixed up and 
it was just what I wanted for our new 
home. But it was rather long and | 
could not tell whether it would fit into 
the place, so I offered to run down 
stairs and get the yardstick and meas- 
ure it, but grandmother said, “Why not 
make your head save your heels? 
Can’t you measure it any other way?” 
I could not see how, so she just got up 
and paced it off, and found it would be 
just right. 

(What is the length of a pace, and 
what is the proper way to do it?) 

Of course I wanted to get busy at 
once and make some covers and scarfs 
for ‘my sideboard, but still I had no 
yardstick nor foot rule, and | must 
have the dimensions at once. How 
did grandmother measure the width of 
the top? 

(Hand measure from tip of thumb 
to tip of little finger when hand was 
stretched out—average 7% inches.) 

Another time I found some old linen 
sheets which had been laid away in 
lavender for years. They would help 
me out wonderfully in making a dress 
if they were only long enough, and 


again grandmother was ready. How 
did she find out the length of the 
sheets ? 


(Outstretched arm from middle finger 
to tip of nose, 1 yard.) 

There were small pieces left to make 
aprons and centerpieces, but I must 
have some lace. Grandfather was go- 


ing to the store right off and wanted 
me to go with him but he was in a 
hurry and I simply could not find the 


tape measure. That did not phase 
grandmother. How did she measure 


round my apron? 

(Length of middle finger to joint— 
4% inches.) 

Grandmother was a fine cook. She 
told me many secrets. But she could 
not bear to have her kitchen all clut- 
tered up with unnecessary things, and 
if she could make one thing do the 
work of two she was sure to find the 
way. One day I wanted to weigh out 
about a pound of sugar and could not 
find the scales. “Up on the top shelf,” 
says grandmother, “but why bother to 
get them down? Don’t you know how 
to weigh out a pound without scales?” 
How did she do it? 

She also gave me a rhyme to help me 
remember. (A pint’s a pound the world 
around—except flour.) 





BROADEN YOUR SCOPE 

Many of our readers know that our 
distinguished contemporary, THE VOLTA 
REVIEW, is conducting a campaign for 
new subscribers, an enterprise which 
has the earnest indorsement of the 
League. ... Those who know THE 
VoL_ta ReEvIEW can scarcely imagine 
what life would be without it. The 
deafened man or woman who does not 
read its interesting pages month by 
month is deliberately refusing to enter 
one of the certain pathways to success- 
ful deafness. Such a person is both 
deaf and blind to the whole world of 
the hard of hearing. 

To stay outside—to remain unin- 
formed—is not necessary. Most mem- 
bers of the League can afford the an- 
nual subscription of three dollars. 
Those who cannot may find ways to 
earn this sum. The League’s workers 
will be glad to discuss this and make 
suggestions: But do not limit your 
horizon any more than your deafness 
obliges you to. 

—Bulletin of the N. Y. League. 











A LESSON FOR THE GROWN-UPS 


By A. M. H. 


c¢ H, Mother, now we know how!” 
shouted Carl as he burst into 
the living-room, where his 

mother sat -sewing. , 

“Yes, Mother, and we’re going to see 
if we can do it, too!” chimed in Doro- 
thy, running in after her brother. 

“But what is it?” asked Mrs. Strat- 
ton. 

About two hours before, her twelve- 
year-old son and ten-year-old daughter 
had gone to see two neighbor friends 
by special invitation to meet their two 
cousins from Boston, and Mrs. Strat- 
ton wondered if they had been learning 
some new Boston game. 

“Why, Mother, it was such a surprise 
and I’m not sure I would have guessed 
it if Tom hadn’t told me when we 
first got there,” exclaimed Carl breath- 
lessly. 

“And it didn’t seem bad at all, and 
we had just as good a time, and it was 
lots more interesting and wonderful,” 
said Dorothy. 

“Now suppose you begin at the be- 
ginning,” said Mrs. Stratton calmly. 

“Well,” said Carl, settling down ear- 
nestly in a chair in front of his mother, 
“Tom had told me that his cousin Mor- 
ton had been away to school, and I 
rather thought he might feel stuck up 
with us grammar school boys. I don’t 


know why Tom never told me that. 


Morton had to go to that school be- 
cause he was deaf. When he was ten 
years old he had scarlet fever, and 
after that he couldn’t hear a thing. So 
he had to go where he could learn to 
understand what people said by just 
watching their lips. Anyway, Tom 
never did tell me and I was awfully 
surprised today when he told me the 
first thing. And disappointed, too, for 
I didn’t see how we could have a bit 
good time with him if he couldn’t hear.” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, “I felt just the 
same when Connie told me. But she 
said we mustn’t mind, but just go 
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ahead as if he could hear, only if we 
would watch Ethel—that’s his sister— 
perhaps it would help us, because she 
knows just how to talk to him.” 

“Tom said that to me, too,” said 
Carl, “but I was sure it would be ter- 
ribly stupid, and I felt just like coming 
home without staying a minute, only 
of course I knew that would never do. 
But after a little I truly did almost 
forget, except that I couldn’t help won- 
dering all the time how Morton could 
get on almost as well as we did. I 
wonder how they teach it, don’t you, 
Mother ?” 

“Yes. it is wonderful, isn’t it?” re- 
plied Mrs. Stratton. “And did you 
have to watch Ethel to see how she 
talked to Morton?” 

“Oh, yes!” beth children exclaimed, 
and Carl continued: 

“When I first spoke to Morton I 
hollered just as loud as I could, almost, 
and he didn’t know what I said. And 
Tom said, ‘Don’t do that, for he can’t 
hear you anyway.’ And then I saw 
Ethel repeat what I said. She didn’t 
talk any louder than she did to us, so 
then I said something more without 
hollering and he knew just what I 
said.” 

“Yes, said Dorothy, “and I said 
something to him while you were talk- 
ing together, but when he didn’t answer 
I knew it was because he wasn’t look- 
ing at me and didn’t know I spoke. 
So next time I waited until he was 
looking at me and then everything was 
all right—at least it was after I had 
watched Ethel a little more, for she 
knew lots of little things to do that 
help.” 

“What kind of things?” asked Mrs. 
Stratton. 

“Well, in the first place,” continued 
Dorothy, “she is sure he can see her 
face, and Tom said she never talked 
to Morton with her back to the light, 
because then her face was in a shadow. 
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Then, Mother, she was so quiet! I 
always thought you ought to talk loud 
and ‘shake your head and make lots of 
motions. That’s the way I always 
talk to Grandma and Aunt Clara. But 
Ethel didn’t make any motions with her 
head or hands or anything, except 
her mouth. And she didn’t make her 
mouth look queer or different, just 
nice and plain. I never saw anyone 
talk so plainly, but it didn’t seem 
different so you would notice it if you 
didn’t know why she did it.” 

“That was it, Mother,” interrupted 
Carl, “Nothing was different or queer, 
and we had a jolly time, played games 
and everything, just as if Morton was 
iike us.” 

“And of course he is just like you, 
except for that one thing,” said their 
mother, “and if people are careful he 
can be helped to forget that.” 

“And now,” said Carl, “we are just 
crazy to try it on Grandma and Aunt 
Clara. May we go over in the morn- 
ing? It’s Saturday, you know. I never 
could make them understand me, but 
[ guess it was my fault, for I’ve always 
talked as loud as I could and made 
motions and probably opened my mouth 
too wide and looked funny. Look here, 
Dorothy, see if you could understand 
me.” 

And Carl began to gesticulate and 
mouth and shout until his mother and 
sister were convulsed with laughter. 

“Of course,” said Carl, “I haven't 
been as bad as that, but I see now what 
to do and I want to try it right away.” 

That night when the children had 
gone to bed after having told their 
father their new experience, Mrs. 
Stratton said to her husband, “I am 
wondering if the children haven't 
stumbled upon something that we 
should have seen clearly for ourselves 
long since.” 

“T’ve been feeling a little conscience- 
stricken myself,” he replied. “Perhaps 
a little more imagination would have 
helped us to put ourselves in the place 
of Mother and Clara.” 


“T don’t think, James,” said his wife, 
“that we need reproach ourselves in 
one way; we haven’t in any way neg- 
lected your mother and Clara, but we 
haven’t understood how to make our- 
selves agreeable to them. I have often 
wondered if they were not happier 
just by themselves, for they seem to 
understand each other so well.” 

“No, they wouldn’t feel right if we 
didn’t go there often, but I see now 
how we can make them happier when 
we do go,” said Mr. Stratton thought- 
fully. “We will see what success the 
children have tomorrow, and when we 
go Sunday we will try our hand—or 
should I say our mouths?—at the new 
method.” 

The children were off Saturday morn- 
ing as early as their mother would 
permit, and came home to luncheon 
with beaming faces. 

“Mother, we had just about the best 
time at Grandma’s we ever had,” cried 
Carl, “and Aunt Clara seemed to like 
to give us cookies better than usual.” 

“And Grandma talked to me more 
than she has in a long time and I did 
to her,” said Dorothy. 

“Just what did you do?” 
their mother. 

“In the first place,” said Carl, “we 
didn’t begin to talk until we were 
standing right in front of Grandma in 
a good light. Then we waited until 
she asked us some questions, and the 
one she looked at answered. We kept 
real quiet and talked just as we would 
to anyone, only we thought how our 
words looked to her. And pretty soon 
she said, ‘Why, children, how well I 
hear you today!’ And then Aunt Clara 
came in from the kitchen and we were 
careful with her, too, and first we knew 
she understood almost all we said. 
And she said to Grandma. ‘The chil- 
dren seem to understand better how to 
talk to us, don’t they?’” 

“T think,” said Dorothy, “it is easier 
to be careful at first than it is to repeat 
so many times, and I’m sure it is much 
easier for them. I’d hate to be deaf, 


inquired 
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but if I ever am I hope people will 
come to see me just the same and know 
how to make me understand.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Stratton made 
their usual Sunday afternoon call on 
his mother and sister they kept in mind 
what the children had said, and soon 
Grandma was telling them of the Sat- 
urday visit and all it had meant to her. 
She said they had seemed so interested 
in making her understand, and it was a 
real treat to her to be able to enjoy 
them. And as she noticed the unusual 
care of her son and his wife to make 
understanding easy for her, she told 
them of some of the difficulties of the 
deaf. 

“But, Mother, why have you never 
told us these things before?” inquired 
Mrs. Stratton. 

“As Clara and I have grown deaf,” 
was the reply, “we have wanted to be 
as little trouble to people as possible, 
and we haven't felt like telling them 
what to do and what not to do. I see 
now that we might have made matters 
easier all around if we had made some 
suggestions. But we make so many 
mistakes at best that the tendency is to 
keep out of the way of blunders by 
keeping out of the way of. people.” 

“Now, Mother,” said Mrs. Stratton, 
“I don’t want you and Clara ever to 
feel that way. You must help us so 
that you can understand us as well as 
you do each other. Won't you give us 
an idea?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Clara, “we want to 
be treated just like other people. We 
like to have people talk easily and 
naturally, and if we miss a little we can 
often supply it. Don’t ask questions 
if you can help it and above all don’t 
ask if we hear. We certainly do dread 
questions, we are so afraid we may be 
wrong.” 

“But if it is necessary that to hear 
every word,” said the mother, “then 
sit where we can see you and keep your 
head and body quiet. Oh, this nodding 
and bowing, like Chinese figures! Could 
you see a picture if it was waved and 


shaken before your eyes? Just re- 
member that your mouth is the moving 
picture that tells us most of what we 
get. If you keep that in mind, a little 
practice will make the rest easy. Above 
all, be natural. If people twist their 
mouths into all sorts of queer shapes, 
why should we understand? A little 
patience and calmness on both sides 
will work wonders. Of course, I can 
not say this to everybody, and many of 
them will go on bobbing their heads 
and holding up their fingers whenever 
they speak a number. They mean so 
well that it seems thankless to com- 
plain.” 

“Mother,” said her son, “we have 
learned a good lesson, thanks to the 
children, and we won’t forget it.” 





AN EASTER STORY FOR LIP-READING 
PRACTICE 
By Mary CaAaw.Ley Ruoaps 
This is the nest so soft and round, 
Which the farmer made with straw on the 
ground. 


Here is the hen who found with glee 

The lovely nest, so soft and round, 

Which the farmer made with straw on the 
ground. 


This is the egg, new laid for me, 

By the good old hen who found with glee 

The lovely nest, so soft and round, 

Which the farmer made with straw on the 
ground. 


And here is the chick, a small white puff, 

Just hatched from the egg, new laid for me 

By the good old hen, who found with glee 

The lovely nest,’so soft and round, 

Which the farmer made with straw on the 
ground. 


This is the rooster, perfect enough, 

Which grew from the chick, a small white puff 

That hatched from the egg, new laid for me 

By the good old hen, who found with glee 

The lovely nest, so soft and round, 

Which the farmer made with straw on the 
ground. 


A symbol of Easter to us this brings, 
For life to life, from small things, springs, 
For here is the rooster, perfect enough, 
Which grew from the chick, a small white puff 
That hatched from the egg, new laid for me 
By the good old hen, who found with glee 
The lovely nest, so soft and round, 
Which the farmer made with straw on the 
ground. 
—Pomeroy School of Lip-Reading. 











AN EVER-CONTINUING MEMORIAL 


By Frep De LaAnp 
(Continued from the February number) 


ROM Dr. Bell’s point of view, there 

was no more fascinating research 

work than that relating to the 
marriages of the deaf with the deaf. 
He presented to the Volta Bureau the 
set of 300 large charts that form a 
graphical study of marriages of deaf 
persons, which have resulted in deaf 
offspring, the details of which are based 
on the authentic information collected 
and presented by Dr. E. A. Fay. These 
charts show the ancestors and the de- 
scendants of the persons married and 
their brothers and sisters, together with 
their deaf relatives in collateral branches. 
In other words, they constitute a special 
examination of the histories of 300 fami- 
lies in which deafness appeared in two, 
three, four or five successive genera- 
tions. 

On March 6, 1891, Dr. Bell delivered 
an address on the subject of “Marriage” 
toethe members of the “Literary Society 
of Kendall Green” (Gallaudet College). 
During that address Dr. Bell said: 
“We all know that some of the deaf 
have deaf children—not all, not even 
the majority—but some, a comparatively 
small number. In the vast majority of 
cases there are no deaf offspring, but 
in the remaining cases the proportion 
of offspring born deaf is very large— 
so large as to cause alarm to thought- 
ful minds. Will it not be of interest 
and importance to you to find out why 
these few have deaf offspring? It may 
not be of much importance to you to 
inquire whether by and by, in a hun- 
dred years or so, we may have a deaf 
variety of the human race. That is a 
matter of great interest to scientific men, 
but not of special value to you. What 
you want to know, and what you are 
interested in, is this: are you yourself 
liable to have deaf offspring? Now, 
one value in my researches that you 
will find is this: that you can gain 
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information that may assure you that 
you may increase your liability to have 
deaf offspring or diminish it, according 
to the way in which you marry. .... 

“When we obtain statistics classified 
by both parties to the marriage, | think 
it will be found that where persons 
who were not born deaf and have no 
deaf relatives, marry persons who were 
not born deaf and have no deaf rela- 
tives, there will be no deaf offspring, 
or at least that the percentage of deaf 
offspring will be insignificant, for surely 
accidental deafness is no more liable 
to be inherited than the accidental loss 
of an arm, in battle, for instance. If, 
however, a person born without an arm 
should marry a person also born without 
an arm, some of the children would 
probably exhibit the same defect. In a 
similar manner persons who were born 
deaf, or who have deaf _ relatives 
(whether they were born deaf or not), 
exhibit a decided tendency to transmit 
deafness to their offspring. 

“Now, there is a law of heredity that 
may aftord great comfort to many of 
the deaf—the law of reversion. There 
is a very strong tendency in offspring 
to revert to the normal type of the race. 
It requires constant selection from gen- 
eration to generation on both sides to 
perpetuate any abnormal peculiarity. 
There will always, therefore, be a ten- 
dency to produce hearing children 
rather than deaf, excepting in cases 
where both parties to a marriage come 
from families containing a congenital 
deaf-mute, or a number of deaf persons. 


PROBABILITIES FOR YOUR GUIDANCE. 
“Whatever may be the character of 
the deafness in your own case, you 
will probably diminish your liability to 
have deaf offspring— 
1. By marrying a hearing person in 
whose family there is no deafness. 
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2, By marrying a deaf person (not 
born deaf) who has no deaf rela- 
tives, or a hearing brother or sister 
of such a person. 

“On the other hand, you will probably 
increase your liability to have deaf off- 
spring— 

1. By marrying a deaf person (not born 
deaf) who has deaf relatives, or a 
hearing brother or sister of such a 
person. 

2. By marrying a deaf person (born 
deaf) who has no deaf relatives, or 
a hearing brother or sister of such 
a person. 

3. By marrying a deaf person (born 
deaf) who has deaf relatives, or a 
hearing brother or sister of such a 
person 

“Now, the point that I would impress 
upon you all is the significance of fam- 
ily deafness. 1 would have you remem- 
ber that all the members of a family 
in which there are a number of deaf- 
mutes have a liability to produce deaf 
offspring—the hearing members of the 
family as well as the deaf members. 

“This, I think, is the explanation of 
the curious fact that the congenitally 
deaf pupils of the Hartford Institution 
who married hearing persons had a 
larger percentage of deaf children than 
those who married deaf-mutes. It is 
probable that many of the hearing per- 
sons they married had brothers or sisters 
who were born deaf. 

“I would therefore hold before you, 
as the ideal marriage, a marriage with 
a hearing person. Do not let any one 
place in your minds the idea that such 
a marriage cannot be a happy one. Do 
not let any one make you believe that 
you cannot find a hearing person who 
will treat you as an equal. The chances 
are infinitely in your favor that out of 
the millions of hearing persons in this 
country you may be able to find one 
with whom you may be happy than that 
you should find one among the smaller 
numbers of the deaf.” 

In 1890 there were two national as- 
sociations, the proceedings of the meet- 


ings of which were of interest to teach- 
ers of the deaf. The oldest association 
was organized in 1850, and bore the 
name of “Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf.” The younger 
organization was an informal offshoot 
from the older association, and was 
known as the “National Conference of 
Principals and Superintendents of In- 
stitutions for the Deaf.” 

A principal or a superintendent of an 
institution or school for the deaf could 
be a member of either organization, 
while teachers in oral schools were eligi- 
ble for membership in the earlier organi- 
zation. But in neither had any provision 
been made for active participation by 
laymen, like Dr. Bell, Edmund Lyon, 
or Gardiner Greene Hubbard. It is true 
that at all meetings of both organiza- 
tions Dr. Bell was always cordially 
welcomed, was always elected an hon- 
orary member, and his remarks always 
received merited attention. But as he 
was neither a principal, a superintendent 
or a teacher of the deaf, the rules of 
both societies barred him from the privi- 
lege of voting or of participating *in 
business affairs. 

On several occasions Dr. Bell had ear- 
nestly advocated the formation of an 
oral section within the “Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf,” a 
section that could make its own rules, 
elect its officers and be self-governing. 
But decisive action along the lines he 
desired was never taken. 

On August 23, 1890, there was held 
in New York City the opening session 
of the “Twelfth Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf and the 
First International Convention in Amer- 
ica.” The report of the proceedings 
show that “Dr. Alexander Graham Bell” 
was invited “to occupy the Chair as 
temporary presiding officer.” In ac- 
knowledging the honor, Dr. Bell said: 
“It always gives me pleasure to cooper- 
ate with those who are laboring earnest- 
ly to advance the welfare of the deaf. 
I am happy that you have recognized 
that I have that desire to cooperate 
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with you all. It is indeed a pleasing 
sight to see so many teachers gathered 
together of all shades of belief respect- 
ing the different methods of instruction, 
and yet meeting as friends. Each one 
willing and anxious to help the other 
in promoting the interests of the deaf.” 


Following a charming demonstration 
of the Delsarte system by Madame 
Alberti, Dr. Bell, in discussing the dif- 
ference between natural signs and the 
sign language, said: ““We have witnessed 
this afternoon one of the most beautiful 
exhibitions of ‘natural signs’ that it has 
ever been my lot to see; for it will be 
observed that the beauty of the per- 
formance lay in the character of the 
natural employed, and in the 
mechanism of the gestures (extended 
and curvilinear) and not in those signs 
of which the spoken words were the 
translation. .... 


signs 


“And now in relation to the sign-lan- 


guage. No one can admire it more than 
I do. I have studied it, and though I 


may not know it as well as the sign- 
teachers here, | admire it as much as 
they do. I have advocated its study 
by men of science, but I do not think 
it is advisable to use it in the education 
of the deaf. And why? Because it is 
not the language of the people among 
whom they live. One principle 
that is often lost sight of, I am afraid, 
is this: That the main object of the 
education of the deaf is to fit them 
to live in a world of hearing and speak- 
ing people, and that therefore 
main object should be to teach your 
pupils to think in the language of the 
people among whom they are to live, 
and to use that language as their own. 

If I send my deaf child to an 
institution I want him there to learn 
the English language. What then have 
we to do with the sign-language? Surely, 
as little as possible. . The only 
way by which a language can be thor- 
oughly mastered, is by using it for the 
communication of thought, without 
translation into any other language. lf 


your | 


you want a child to master the English 
language, you must use the English lan- 
guage in communication with him, with- 
out translating into the sign-language.” 


During the discussion that followed 
the reading of a paper by Edmund Lyon, 
entitled “A Phonetic Alphabet,” Dr. Bell 
said: “If our pupils are ever to speak 
well, they must see speech as others 
hear it. The details of pronunciation 
must be presented to their eyes as clearly 
and unambiguously as sounds are pre- 
sented to the ears of hearing children. 
Not only so, but the words must be 
presented again and again—not once, 
not twice, but hundreds and thousands 
of times. Constant repetition to the 
eye is necessary in order to impress the 
correct pronunciation upon the memory.” 


One of the members presented a 
paper in which he commented on state- 
ments made by Dr. Bell at the Jackson 
meeting, stating in part: “Dr. A. G. 
Bell’s theory of ‘having a deaf child read 
books in order to learn the language, 
instead of learning language to read 
books,’ seems fine and plausible, but in 
my opinion it cannot stand the test of 
practice in a classroom. In the 
first place, Dr. Bell forgets how ex- 
tremely simple and elementary is the 
language which a hearing child under 
four years of age first learns and uses.” 


Dr. Bell replied: “Allow me _ to 
direct your attention to a slight error 
in Mr. Tillinghast’s paper, but an im- 
portant one. He speaks of the simple 
language and the simple words employed 
by a little hearing child, when he first 
comes to use our language; but he has 
forgotten that before that child uttered 
his first word, he understood the lan- 
guage; and, indeed, that wherever Jan- 
guages are naturally acquired, compre- 
hension of the language precedes the 
attempt to express ideas in that lan- 
guage. The little hearing child, before 
he lisps his first ‘papa’ or ‘mamma’ un- 
derstands the language. Comprehension 
always precedes expression. Hearing 
children understand the language before 
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they use it; but we try to make deaf 
children use the language before they 
understand it. . Use, yourself, with 
your pupils the language you would 
teach, and let them also see it used in 
books. Nature and imitation will do 
the rest. Expression of language will 
follow of itself; for deaf children, like 
the hearing, will try to use with you 
that language you employ with them.” 


On the first day Dr. Bell read a reso- 
lution passed at the meeting held six 
years previously, and after explaining 
that many large associations “have found 
it advisable to consider, in general ses- 
sion, only those subjects that are of 
general interest, and to reserve for spe- 
cial sections those topics that are chiefly 
an interest to specialists,” said: “The 
interests of articulation teaching demand 
the discussion by specialists, of points 
relating to articulation work that are 
of little interest to those not specially 
engaged in the work. To meet this 
want, the articulation teachers of Amer- 
ica have held three separate conventions 
of their own. The last convention in 
1884 was attended by more than two 
hundred delegates. A committee, of 
which I am chairman, was appointed 
to call another convention whenever it 
seemed desirable; but the resolution 
which I have just read expressed the 
sense of the meeting that it would be 
better to organize an articulation section 
of the general convention under its own 
officers. ... I trust, therefore, that the 
Business Committee of this convention 
may give the matter attention.” 


A few days later a resolution was passed 
reading: Resolved, “that the oral teach- 
ers of this convention be invited to form 
a section for the purposes indicated, to 
be organized under its own officers, the 
hours of meeting to be determined by 
the appropriate committee of the con- 
vention, and to be so ordered as to har- 
monize with the general meetings and 
with the Normal section.” 


’ 


“Agreeably to that resolution,” there 
was organized a “section in oral work 


upon the model of the general conven- 
tion ;” but the action did not mend mat- 
ters for the friends of the deaf who 
were not teachers, yet desired to become 
members. 

So these friends who were not teach- 
ers, as well as many teachers of articu- 
lation, held seven special meetings and 
perfected the preliminary organization 
of an association independent of the 
convention. This action was taken not 
only to admit laymen. to active member- 
ship but to insure having ample facili- 
ties provided to afford opportunities to 
suitably demonstrate the need of con- 
stant practice in speech, if pupils were 
to become efficient users of speech. 

Dr. Bell was invited to join this 
movement and to address the teachers 
and laymen who were promoting the 
formation of the proposed new associa- 
tion. He approved of the plans and 
stated his willingness to endow the new 
society with the sum of $25,000, pro- 
vided that it was organized on broad 
lines to promote the teaching of speech 
to the deaf, and became duly incor- 
porated. He expressed his belief that 
the delegates in the main organization 
were honest in their opposition; hence, 
arguments were useless. Results might 
prove convincing. Show the desired 
results and in time all else would follow. 
He believed that it would be exceedingly 
unwise for the proposed association to 
officially advocate any one method of 
speech-teaching, or to limit its mem- 
bership to advocates of any one method 
or means of teaching deaf children. As 
individuals the members could separately 
advocate whatever method they desired. 
But the proposed new association should, 
as a corporate body, take no action that 
might result in antagonizing the teach- 
ers in sign-language institutions; for 
during many years to come a majority 
of all pupils would be enrolled in such 
institutions. 

Just as he had advised Colonel Spen- 
cer in 1883, so he advised the promoters 
of the proposed association. “To my 
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mind it is extremely unlikely that any 
of us are wholly right. Let us look 
upon all teachers of the deaf as our 
friends, whatever may be the system of 
education they advocate. Let us believe 
that they are honestly as anxious for 
the good of their pupils as we are, and 
then they will be ready to join hands 
with us in favor of articulation teaching 
—the moment we can convince them of 
the practicability of our ideas. Let us 
labor to bring about a public and im- 
partial comparison of the results of the 
different systems of education and then 
the friendly competition of rival meth- 
ods will surely end by the survival of 
the fittest.” 


Dr. Bell further held that in his opin- 
ion the main object of the proposed 
association should always be to promote 
the teaching of speech among all deaf 
pupils in all institutions, and to give 
such practical demonstrations of the 
proper teaching of speech under proper 
speech conditions, that opponents of 
speech teaching would consider it well 
worth while to become members in 
order to witness such demonstrations. 

The published report of the proceed- 
ings of the convention show that on 
Wednesday evening, August 27, 1890, 
the following announcement was made 
by Mr. Westervelt: “This afternoon 
there was perfected the organization of 

. . an association for the purpose of 
promoting the teaching of speech in all 
schools for the deaf throughout Amer- 
ica. . . . It is not a pure oral society; 
its purpose is to include every one who 
desires to promote the teaching of speech 
to the deaf, and it hopes, on this ground, 
ultimately to take into its number all 
teachers of the deaf, and all persons 
who can be interested in deaf-mute 
education.” 


On September 4, 1890, the American 
Association to. Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, was duly incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
New York, and Alexander Graham Bell 
was elected as president. At the first 


regular meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, he transferred to the Association 
the $25,000 promised as an endowment 
fund, the income from which was to 
be used for the specific purpose of pro- 
moting the teaching of speech to deaf 
children. 

(Incidentally, it may be added that 
the Association still has that $25,000 on 
deposit. The annual income has aver- 
aged about $1,200. Hence the Associa- 
tion has received in periodical payments 
of interest the sum of about $38,000.) 

Except Alexander Graham Bell, it is 
doubtful if any of the members of the 
new association realized the stupendous 
character of the responsibilities the 
charter members had voluntarily as- 
sumed. In August every one would 
have bitterly resented the slightest in- 
sinuation that they would soon be quit- 
ters. Yet personal prejudice soon led 
many to desert the new association. 
Some refused to remain because the 
association would not advocate the open- 
ing of day schools; others quit because 
it would not become a “pure oral so- 
ciety ;’ others resented the election as 
directors of men known to be strong 
advocates of silent methods of commu- 
nication. In other words, these quitters 
having made the rules, would not play 
the game. 

Thus it was left for Dr. Bell and a 
few loyal adherents to make a success 
of the Association and its work. Few 
among the advocates of day schools then 
realized the many problems that must 
be solved before the day school would 
become an efficient instrumentality in 
the education of deaf children. But the 
records show that Dr. Bell did. He 
knew what captious critics of the speech 
of their children some parents would 
prove. He realized the difficulties that 
would be experienced in obtaining com- 
petent speech teachers who could read- 
ily explain to parent and pupil the 
principles and the mechanism of speech. 
He also knew what trouble there would 
be in properly grading pupils in the 
small schools. 
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As president of the Association, Dr. 
Bell did what he could to ascertain the 
wishes of the heads of sign-language 
schools and of their teachers in what- 
ever would aid in promoting the teaching 
of speech; he welcomed to meetings of 
the Association opponents of speech- 
teaching as cordially as he did speech- 
teachers. Always optimistic, it was his 
belief that practical demonstrations of 
the better methods of teaching speech 
would convince even the most skeptical 
that it was possible for even deaf-born 
pupils to learn to speak intelligently, if 
properly instructed and afforded the 
necessary practice. 


He believed that the Association 
should have a summer-meeting each 
year that the teachers or officials of 
the sign-language schools did not hold 
a meeting. The first summer-meeting 
was held at Lake George, N. Y., in 
July, 1891. The lectures that Dr. Bell 
delivered at that meeting were published 
in book form and presented to the Asso- 
ciation. These lectures were on the sub- 
jects of (1) “The Thorax and the 
Larynx,” and the part each plays in 
the production of speech was well il- 
lustrated; (2) on “The Pharynx and 
Mouth in Their Relation to Speech,” 
showing how “pitch, loudness and qual- 
ity of the voice originate in three dif- 
ferent parts of the vocal apparatus ; how 
pitch is determined by the vocal cords, 
loudness by abdominal muscles, and 
quality by the parts above the vocal 
cords.” (3) “The Function of the Epi- 
glottis and Soft Palate ;” (4) “Methods 
of Studying the Mechanism of Speech ;” 
(5) “Visible Speech as Taught to the 
Deaf ;” (6) “Defective Consonants and 
How to Correct Them;” (7) “Defec- 
tive Vowels, Glides and Diphthongs ;” 
(8) “Articulation Teaching.” 


In addition to delivering these eight 
lectures at that first meeting, he also 
answered many questions after each lec- 
ture. In his presidential address he 
presented the first of an annual com- 


pilation, showing the progressive growth 
in the teaching of speech. 


At the second summer-meeting Dr. 
Bell included in his presidential ad- 
dress a remarkably comprehensive col- 
lection of statistics relating to the pro- 
gress of speech teaching in the United 
States during the years 1884 to 1891, 
inclusive, as based upon and compiled 
from data supplied by the heads of in- 
stitutions and schools. The figures from 
each institution and school were also 
graphically delineated, thus showing at 
a glance the percentages of pupils taught 
speech and of those not taught speech. 
At the business meeting he “urged the 
establishment of a training school for 
oral teachers.” 


It will be recalled that the lectures 
and addresses delivered at the Associa- 
tion’s first summer-meeting were de- 
voted largely to the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the mechanism of speech and 
the detailed processes of articulation 
teaching; while at the second summer- 
meeting, interesting and instructive lec- 
tures and discussions were arranged 
concerning the anatomy and physiology 
of the pharynx in its relation to deaf- 
ness, the anatomy of the ear, the me- 
chanism of audition and the advisability 
of auricular training. In order not to 
interfere with the plans of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf or of the programme for the 
World’s Congress of the Deaf, no liter- 
ary exercises were held at the third 
summer-meeting of the Association, only 
business affairs being disposed of. When 
the time came to prepare for the fourth 
summer-meeting in 1894, Alexander 
Graham Bell thought that it would be 
“a good plan to make speech-reading or 
lip-reading a special feature in the next 
meeting; to have a symposium on this 
subject.” He thought that arrangements 
should be made “to have some of the 
best speech-readers present, so that 
teachers could meet them personally.” 
He believed that many teachers of the 
sign-language were honestly “skeptical 
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concerning the possibilities of good 
speech-reading,” and that even all “artic- 
ulation teachers do not fully understand 
the subject.” He wrote that “teachers 
generally consider speech and _ speech- 
reading as one subject, whereas, in real- 
ity, they are two very different arts; 
and a deaf child may succeed in one 
and fail in the other.” He also believed 
that information helpful in the training 
of deaf children in the home, should be 
presented at each meeting for the bene- 
fit of parents. 


There are two features that are quite 
noticeable in all of his efforts to pro- 
mote the growth of the Association. 
First, no matter how many oral teach- 
ers deserted its standard, he kept it ab- 
solutely neutral, a help to any and all 
schools that desired .to teach speech to 
the deaf. Even when the total mem- 
bership dropped to 150, and much pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon him to 
have the Association come out firmly 
for the pure oral method of teaching 
deaf children, he explained that while 
the members had the right to make the 
Association what they willed to make it, 
yet, in his opinion, it would be a serious 
mistake to have the Association advocate 
the teaching of deaf children by any 
one method. The majority of deaf pu- 
pils were in institutions where the sign- 
language was the dominant medium of 
communication; therefore, he believed 
that every effort should be concentrated 
on some movement that would enable 
the children in these sign language in- 
stitutions to use English as their con- 
stant medium of communication. He 
believed that the wisest plan was to 
spare no effort, no expense, to convert, 
the sign-language teachers by present- 
ing practical demonstrations of the effi- 
ciency in the use of speech that could 
be attained by the average pupil. 


Second, Alexander Graham Bell al- 
ways believed that before any important 
action was taken, if time permitted all 
the members of the Association should 
be informed, and the expressed opinion 


of the majority of the members should 
be respected; if time did not permit, 
then the opinion of all the directors 
should be obtained. He was thoroughly 
averse to “railroading” any proposition 
through by any group possessing brief 
authority. He was a most enthusiastic 
crusader in behalf of the rights of deaf 
children; yet never did he forget that 
all his associates had a right to voice 
their opinions. 

After one has read over some of the 
hundreds of letters he wrote relative to 
the work of the Association and studied 
the lectures and addresses he delivered 
to the members, then the magnitude and 
breadth of the inspired crusader’s labors 
and the intensity of his affection for 
the deaf child become astonishing. And 
it is not easy to write about the unselfish 
efforts of a man who, during more than 
fifty years, gave of his best; time, talent, 
health, wealth, to promote the intellectual 
welfare of deaf children. For only the 
most gifted of writers could command 
the language that would fittingly de- 
scribe the inestimable value and _ the 
practicability and breadth of his bene- 
factions. — 

To the writer, Alexander Graham 
Bell will always be a man divinely in- 
spired in the hour of need. There is 
a sort of sanctity that surrounds such 
unselfish labors of love that continued 
through a period of time far longer 
than the life-time of a generation. Dr. 
Bell was in many ways intensely human. 
and even during his last years on this 
earth he was always a wholesome, genial, 
optimistic person, never too weary to do 
good unto others. Nevertheless, the 
writer believes that only an inspired 
nature could have continued year after 
year to give the best he was capable of 
giving, and under circumstances of a 
most discouraging character that were 
permeated with captious criticism. 


It is worthy of record that never but 
once did Dr. Bell reply to the unjust 
personalities indulged in by some of the 
adherents of the sign-language method 
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of instruction. It is also worthy of rec- 
ord that in 1888, when referring to his 
belief of the harm inherent in the use 
of the sign-language as a medium for 
imparting instruction to deaf children, 
Alexander Graham Bell said: 

“T have discussed that question very 
fully in public with my friend, Dr. 
Edward Gallaudet. We always seem to 
be opposed to one another upon that par- 
ticular question, and when I give a lec- 
ture upon that subject I invite him to 
come and oppose me, and I publish the 
results of the discussion on both sides.” 

As previously stated, Dr. Bell never 
indulged in personalities, and the one 
and only time that he replied to a per- 
sonal attack concerning his efforts to 
benefit deaf children, was in 1896, when 
he said: 

“Now, gentlemen, I have been attack- 
ed, as you all know, ever since I en- 
tered the profession twenty-five years 
ago, and never replied to _ personal 
charges, and I do not intend to do so 
now. However much I may be at vari- 
ance with the opinions of others, I claim 
the right to do what I think best and 
proper in the interests of the deaf with- 
out having my veracity called in ques- 
tion, and now I am not going to depart 
from my usual custom in these matters. 
I have the kindest feeling towards the 
whole profession. I give up a good deal 
of my life to this subject, and I am glad 
to come here and speak to you.” 


(To be continued. ) 





ONE THING I AM RESOLVED 
TO DO 
SQUARE peg is a round hole— 
that’s what I am! Since circum- 
stances keep me penned in, I am 
rounding off my corners to fit the hole. 
It hurts. 

Increasing deafness forced me to give 
up my former position. I could not get 
a good position because no one to whom 
I applied cared to hire a deaf man. 
Withdrawing all my money from the 
bank, I bought out the business of a 


sign painter for whom I once worked 


as general utility boy. It was uphill 
work trying to earn enough to pay ex- 
penses. I had had only a smattering of 
of the sign painter’s trade, but tried to 
make up for that by studying design, 
lettering and coloring at evening school. 
But I am afraid I can never be a high- 
class artist. It isn’t in me. I’m like 
my friend with the cleft palate who 
longs to express in song the music in 
his soul. He has the “feeling” but not 
the physical equipment. So with me. 
I want to express myself beautifully in 
my art, but my clumsy fingers can’t 
carry out my artistic ideal. However, 
sign painting is a commercial art and 
the majority of my customers are en- 
tirely satisfied with effect and dash. I 
feel so discouraged over my failure to 
do high-class work, that I charge miser- 
ably low prices. Nearly all my cus- 


tomers insist on paying more than I ask. ° 


That’s not being a good business man, 
and I know it. Even though I am 
neither a good business man nor a good 
artist, yet I’ve got to see this sign paint- 
ing business through. There is no other 
opening in sight. I must continue study- 
ing, advertising, hustling, working to 
keep my head above financial waters. 
I don’t know whether I'll succeed or 
not. It’s about a fifty-fifty chance. 

On the other hand, work is not the 
sum total of a man’s life. The sum- 
mum bonum is living—not existing, but 
living! And there is one thing I am 
resolved to do;—with all of my heart, 
and all of my mind, and all of my 
strength, I am going to keep on strug- 
gling, until I succeed in living gloriously. 
Yet if it be that I am not to succeed in 
this, I am still resolved to keep on fight- 
ing and fighting and fighting and, at last, 
die gloriously, back against the wall. 

M. 





MRS. DEWEY 


Workers for the hard of hearing are deeply 
shocked to learn of the death on February 8 
of Mrs. R. C. Dewey, of Toledo. An account 
of her life and wonderful work will appear 
in the April number. 
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Life Members of the American Association to. 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


Adams, Mr. O. P. *Hubbard, Mrs. Gardiner Greene 
Avondino, Miss Josephine Ingersoll, Miss Mary 
Barrett, Mrs. Augustus Irvin, Miss Frances 
nan br nang a tomes Shiee hee 7 ¥ “ 
ell, Dr. Alexander Graham ones, Miss Eleanor C. 
*Bell, Mrs. Alexander Graham Jupp, Mrs. William Bradford 
*Bell, Prof. A. Melville Keith, Mrs. Mahala B. 
*Bell, Mrs. A. Melville (Eliza Symonds) Keith, Dr. William E. 
Bell, Mrs. A. Melville (Harriet) Kennedy, Miss Mildred 
Bell, Mrs. James C. NNICKeivacKer, mrs. john 
*Bemis, Miss Luna May gg ere esa Studio Club of Speech- 
*Benson, Miss Harriet Reading. 
Bergius, Mr. William M. Knickerbacker, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Booth, Mr. Frank W. ar Mrs. — 
Borel, Miss Chonita wathrop, Mr. Barbour 
Brand, Miss Elizabeth *Leonard, Miss Anna R. 
*Breed, Mrs. James B. pha gs | ag ceases N. 
*Brown, Miss Fanny .ewis, Dr. Robert 
Brown, Mrs. Oswald Lindquist, Miss Ida P. 
Browne, Mrs. T. Quincy, Jr., peed rg Paap S6i ar. 
Campbell, Dr. A. M. owe, Mr. gar 
Carleton, Miss Ida B. *Lyon, Mr. Edmund 
*Carnegie, Mr. Andrew é Lyon, Mrs. Edmund 
Chance, Mr. James Otis Masson, Mrs. Thomas L. 
Chanler, Miss Beatrice M. ee — ayeeue = 
Childs, Mr. S. W. McCowen, Miss Mary T. 
Clark, Mrs. John Peyton MacConnell, Mrs. Charles 
Coles, Miss Mary Mills iise J Henry C. 
Cooper, Mrs. J. Fenimore, : Mills, Miss Jean 
Cooper, Mr. Hugh L. Moore, Mrs. Herbert James 
Coxe, Mrs. Eckley B. Morgan, Mrs. Pierpont 
Crouter, Dr. A. L. E. Morrison, Mrs. Andrew 
Curtis, Mr. William J. an in el ae ey 
Curtis, Mrs. William '.. Jr. Neuschutz, Mrs. Kurt 
Daddow, Mrs. Emma S. ringtone we Perry 
Davies, Miss Laura A. en, Maj. George J. 
Dauby, Mrs. N. L. Page, Mrs. Thomas Nelson 
Deering, Mr. Charles Perdicaris, Mr. Ion 
De Land, Mr. Fred a + Seok A 
Devoll, Mrs. George att, Mr. Frank J. 
Dodge, Mrs..Cleveland H. *Plumb, Hon. Edward Lee 
*Douredoure, Mr. Bernard E. rier tha a wake 
Dugane, Miss Mary orter, Mrs. Nathan To 
Du Pont, Mrs. Pierre S. Porter, Mrs. Nathan Todd, Jr. 
Edison, Mr. Thomas A. Porter, Mr. Nathan Todd, Jr. 
Eggers, Mrs. George William Raycroft, Mrs. Joseph E. 
Fay, Mrs. Fred Hollister ae oor ge § A. 
*Fechheimer, Mr. L. S. osenberg, Mr. M. L. 
*Fechheimer, Mrs. L. S. — Francisco League for the Hard vot 
Ford, Mrs. Bruce earing : 
Fowler, Miss Katharine S. ee B. 
Fuller, Miss Sarah Snow, Miss Emma 
Garfield, Mrs. James R. Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston 
Geer, Mr. George J. Speech Reading Club of Washington 
aia Mr. Elbert A. a te mag a. 
ager, Mrs. S. P. uccop, Mrs. C. H. E. 
Hamilton, Mrs. William Piersou eee Lag agg 
Hanson, Mr. Earl C. ornton, Mr. W. D. 
Harkness, Mrs. W. L. Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing 
*Hearst, Mrs. Phoebe A. Van Adestine, Miss Gertrude 
Miss Kitty a — Vit Charles E. 
olmes, Mrs. Burton ade, Mr. J. H. 
*Hubbard, Hon. Gardiner Greene Loot 7 ge K. 
———— allbridge, Mr. D. S. 
*Deceased. Walker, Miss Alice Leslie 
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Walker, Miss Jane B. 
Ward, Mr. Charles Willis 
Waterman, Mr. Frank D. 
Weeks, Mrs. John Milton 
Whitaker, Miss Bessie L. 
Wood, Mr. Harry E. 
Wood, Mr. Henry D. 
Wright, Miss Anna Dutton 
Wright, Mr. John D. 
Wright, Mrs. John D. 
Wright, Mr. John Suarez 
Yale, Dr. Caroline A. 





A NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD 
STAMMERING SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


By Ernest ToMPKINs, M. E. 


In Special Bulletin No. 3, 1922-23, 
the California State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Mr. Will C. 
Wood, says as follows: “A number 
of requests have come to the office 
for help in handling stammerers. 
After consulting experts, I wish to 
suggest that you obtain expert advice 
on the treatment of stammerers 
whenever possible. However, such 
advice may not be available in many 
cases. You are advised in such cases to 
relieve the stammerer from oral recita- 
tion whenever he starts to stammer, 
permitting him to write his recitations 
if necessary. Persistence in asking for 
recitation after the pupil has started to 
stammer, only tends to confirm the 
habit. Do not mark a stammerer down 
merely because he cannot recite orally. 
Give him a chance to express himself in 
other ways.” 

For teachers who desire more de- 
tailed instructions in this regard, the 
following summary by Dr. C. C. Clax- 
ton will be useful: 


1. The teacher will tell the child in pri- 
vate that it must stop talking at once when it 
begins to stammer or feels that it is about to 
do so, that it will not be questioned except 
when it can answer by signs or in writing, 
that it will be heard patiently so long as it 
speaks spontaneously, but will be requested 
to stop immediately if stammering begins. 

2. Children who stammer and who can 
write will be requested to carry a pencil and 
pad with them rather than to stammer. The 
teacher will accept the written answer, ques- 
tion, or comment quite as a matter of course. 

3. In class the stammerer will not be ex- 


pected to recite unless it can do so spon- 
taneously. It will be held accountable for 
attention to class work, may write answers 
on the board or on paper and will be graded 
on this and on the written tests. 

4. The child will not be required to 
PRONOUNCE a foreign language, but it 
will receive full credit for the language if it 
attends the class and gains the requisite 
reading and writing knowledge. 

5. The child that stammers and that has 
not yet learned to write will recite or read 
in concert. 

6. If the child has difficulty in answering 
to its name at roll-call, the teacher will not 
call the name but merely look to see if the 
child is present. 


THE ROCHESTER LEAGUE 


The Rochester League for the Hard 
of Hearing has published its first bul- 
letin, a very attractive little paper 
which shows evidence of earnest, pro- 
gressive work on the part of the or- 
ganization. The League’s ambition 
might well serve as a model: “To be a 
central power house of mental, spiritual 
and social energy for every deafened 
person in western New York.” 


THE NEW YORK LEAGUE 


The New York League has taken 
over the publication of its monthly 
paper, formerly issued by the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of the 
League, and has changed the name 
from “The Chronicle” to “The Bulletin.” 
It is to be sent free of charge to each 
member of the League, and will keep 
its readers in close touch with all the 
activities of the organization. Miss 
Agnes Stowell remains the editor. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 

Many calls for back numbers have 
been received recently. If you have 
some old copies, will you help us by re- 
turning certain ones? Subscription 
credit, at the rate of 20 cents a copy, 
will be granted for the following issues, 
if in good condition: 

January, 1913; March, 1913; April, 
1915; July, 1915; July, 1916; June, 
1917; January, 1918; May, 1918; July, 
1918; November, 1918. 
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